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Antonelli the Younger, 
First Engineer of the Indies 


In November, 1595, the greatest of all Elizabethan naval expe- 
ditions stood off Puerto Rico intent on the capture of Sancho Pardo’s 
disabled treasure galleon reputed to hold more than three million 
pesos in bullion." The English fleet was composed of some twenty- 
eight warships and transports, many of which carried launches 
especilly designed for amphibious operations. In addition to the 
naval complement, Sis Thomas Baskerville commanded a force of 
2,500 infantrymen for use as a landing force. To insure success 
the command of the expedition had been given to two of the most 
tenowned of all the “sea dogs,” John Hawkins and Sir Francis 
Drake. Although the apparent purpose was an assault upon the 
Panamanian isthmus, what harm could come in plucking a treasure 
ship lying helpless in a minor port of the practically defenceless 
Spanish Indies? 

Drake had been “‘champing at the bit’’ in disfavor at court follow- 
ing the dismal results of his attack on the Peninsula in 1589. But 
with the Spanish foray into Cornwall and the threat to Ireland Eliza- 
beth finally consented once again to unleash the “dragon” upon the 
Spanish. Drake was anxious to renew his reputation which had 
teached its zenith in his expedition of 1585-86 and in the repulse of 
the Armada invencible. With his potent squadron he planned to 
teturn to the’ isthmus, the scene of his first brilliant victory in the 
early ‘seventies.? 


_ 1 Julian S. Corbett, Drake and the Tudor Navy, With a History of the 
Rise of England as a Maritime Power, London, 1899, II, 381. The Spanish 
account of Drake’s voyage, which differs substantially, may be found in 

reo Fernandez Duro, Armada espaiola desde la unién de los reinos 
de Castilla y de Leén, Madrid, 1895, [iT, 106 f. 
* Arthur Percival Newton, The European Nations in the West Indies, 
1498-1688, London, 1933, 109-111. 
3 
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Instead of finding a terrified populace imbued with the familiar 
pasamontista attitude, the English sailed into a veritable hornet 
nest of defence activity. The Spanish obstructed one of the en- 
trances to the harbor with two merchantmen which would force the 
interlopers to make a slow complicated navigation, a ship at a time, 
through the remaining narrow entrance. On a hill dominating the 
entrance stood San Felipe del Morro, a new and as yet uncompleted 
fortress mounting thirty-two cannon. The bulwark of Santa Elena 
supplemented the defence offered by that of e/ Morro. Within 
the harbor lay not a single disabled ship but a hastily gathered force 
of frigates.* The defences were manned by about 1,500 regulars. 


Bancroft says of the initial action, 


The English soon found to their cost that enemy preparation had been 
made for a resolute defence. Anchoring near the town of San Juan de 
Puerto Rico, their vessels were exposed to a well directed fire from a 
battery of thirty guns. Drake's chair was struck from under him by a 
round shot as he sat at supper in his cabin, and after a loss of at least fifty 
killed and as many wounded the expedition sailed. . .4 


Temporarily withdrawing, the English changed their tactics. On 
the night of November 23, 1595, a group of launches was sent in, 
and, in an interesting precedent to modern “frogmen’”’ tactics, sound: 
ings were taken of the entrance after which twenty-five launches 
made a fire attack on the Spanish vessels. Such tactics had been 
tried before, and Sancho Pardo had survived the Armada episode 
learning only too well the methods of the British. Fires on three 
ships were controlled while nearly half of the English force was 
destroyed.° 

The English withdrew to the western end of the island to count 
their losses, which included John Hawkins, the cause of whose 
death is disputed, and to reorganize. The expedition then proceeded 
to Rio de la Hacha and Santa Marta, both of which became minor 
prizes. Appearing off Cartagena, which he had ravished in 1586, 
Drake found new fortifications that included, ‘...a wall twenty- 
five feet thick and twenty-two feet high, constructed of heavy beams 
inside and out, with the outside being protected by six feet of bomb 


3 The reliable Spanish naval historian, Fernandez Duro, Armada, Ill, 


108, uses the term “frigata” instead of “galeén” without comment. The 
frigate did not come into general use until a later date. Corbett, 
and the Tudor Navy, II, 338, states that the vessels were probably “gallez- 
bras,” the direct precursor of the frigate. 

4 Hubert Howe Bancroft, Works of Hubert Howe Bancroft, San Frat 
cisco, 1886, VII, 422. 

5 Fernandez Duro, Armada, III, 109. 
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proof cement, and having escarpment and parapet...” at a place 
where once he had entered unmolested. An attack was not de- 
livered.® 

Drake’s luck, thus far poor, gave out completely in Panama. 
Although he occupied Nombre de Dios in January, 1596, he found 
the Chagres River fortified, the main route across the isthmus 
closed at Capirilla and a force of regulars with field artillery under 
Alonso de Sotomayor awaiting him. After suffering heavy casual- 
ties, Baskerville’s infantry attack was finally repulsed by a stratagem 
employed by a small force of Spanish reenforcements. The English 
reembarked and twice within two months withdrew to count their 
losses. The situation became critical when Drake suddenly came 
down with a fever and died. The command passed after serious 
dissension to Baskerville, while Thomas Drake was made vice- 
admiral.” 

When news of the English raids reached Spain, the Armada de 
la guarda de la Carrera de las Indias consisting of over a dozen ships 
and upwards of 3,000 men under the command of Capitan General 
Bernardino de Avellandra was dispatched to the Indies as a relief 
force. The Spanish caught the English fleet unawares off the 
Isle of Pines, and the first fleet action ever fought in the New World 
took place, but with indecisive results. The English fortunately did 
not attack Havana as other squadrons had done in earlier years; its 
imposing new fortifications might well have dealt a death blow 
to the ill-fated expedition. The remnants of the English squadron 
proceeded through the Florida Channel and returned home having 
lost some twenty of the twenty-eight vessels and having sustained 
innumerable casualties including its two famed commanders.’ 

The decade which separated Drake's last two expeditions had 
seen a significant change wrought in the Indies. Where once the 
major ports had stood unprotected or, at best, guarded only by 
temporary structures which seldom could endure even occasional 
storms, there had been built several formidable fortresses whose 
efficacy—or inefficacy--was to determine much of the political as 
well as military history of the Americas in the centuries to come. 


§ Enrique Marco Dorta, Cartagena de Indias: la ciudad y sus monu- 
mentos, Escuela de Estudios pete ag an de Seville, 1951, 54. 
_ _1 Corbett, Drake, II, 401; Fernandez Duro, Armada, III, 114, again 
is in disagreement. 
8 Newton, European Nations, 113, Bernardino had a distinguished 
Tati record in Africa, Italy, and France; Fernandez Duro, Armada, 
9 Ibid., III, 114-115. 
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Although there are a few excellent sources dealing with some 
of the forts which stand even today, works such as Irene Wright's 
Historia documentada..., Entique Marco Dorta’s Cartagena de 
Indias or José Antonio Calderén’s Historia de las fortificaciones en 
Nueva Espana, there is no adequate explanation in English of the 
defensive system created by Philip II and his Consejo real y supremo 
de las Indias. Unfortunately, the dearth of materials extends into 
the works of the Spanish historians, with but isolated references 
available. Had it not been for the chance discovery of a series of 
documents found in a parcel of manuscript folio in the monastery 
of San Lorenzo well over a century ago, the military engineer who 
planned and helped to build one of the most elaborate defensive 
networks in history might have remained in obscurity forever. 


Juan Bautista Antonelli, sometimes called ‘The Younger” to 
distinguish him from his older brother who bore the same name," 
was one of a small and select group of military and hydrographic 
engineers whose devoted service to their kings helped to extend 
the outposts of the Spanish empire throughout the world. Sup- 
posedly natives of Gaetea, Rumania, the Antonellis virtually fur- 
nished a family dynasty of military engineers to the Spanish Habs- 
burgs. The older brother arriving in Spain in 1559 saw engineering 
duty in Oran, Madrid, Algiers, and in the Spanish occupation of 
Portugal and performed an admirable service in making navigable 
long stretches of such rivers as the Tagus and Guadalquivir. The 
younger brother spent most of his career in planning and building 
the major fortifications of the Spanish Indies, a work which was 
continued by his son." 

Antonelli the Younger entered the service of Philip II shortly 
after 1570.1* His early career consisted in various assignments in 
Navarra, Cataluna and Valencia. He assisted his brother in forti- 
fying Oran (1574). He also aided in the engineering of the forts 
of Pefiiscola and Alicante after which he was assigned to Lisbon. 


10 Diego Angulo Ifiguez, Bautista Antonelli: las fortificaciones 
americanas del siglo XVI, Madrid, 1942, 4. The term used was “Juan 
Bautista el Mozo”’. f 

11 Eugenio Llaguno y Amirola, Noticias de los arquitectos y arquitee 
tura de Espaiia desde su restauracién, illustrated and enlarged by Juan 
Agustin Cean-Bermidez, Madrid, 1829, III, 9-11. Although Spanish authori- 
ties give the Antonellis’ birthplace as Gaetea, Rumania, perhaps they were 
born in Gaetia on the Italian peninsula, as their marked Italian names 
would indicate. 

12 The following account, unless otherwise documented, is based upon 
the above cited works of Llaguno or of Angulo Iffguez whose work largely 
follows the documents printed by Llaguno. 
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At this juncture in his career Antonelli was ordered to Sarmiento 
de Gamboa’s luckless expedition which had as its purpose the forti- 
fication of the Straits of Magellan. This interesting project reflected 
a change in the royal policy toward defending the Indies. The 
Hawkins episode at Vera Cruz in 1568 had shaken the royal attitude 
that defensive measures for the Indies could be limited to a well 
organized flota system by means of which the Indies themselves would 
be responsible in large measure for their own defence. Drake's 
circumnavigation (1577-1580) by way of the Strait of Magellan 
provided the stimulus needed to set in motion a series of events 
which led to the first systematic and coordinated effort to provide 
adequate fortifications in the Indies. Don Francisco de Toledo, the 
viceroy of Peru, in an attempt to stop further forays along the west 
coast of South America, conceived the idea of fortifying the Straits 
and to this end dispatched Pedro Sarmiento de Gamboa as Capitan 
Superior de la Jornada to make a reconnaisance of the forbidding 
passages. After completing a remarkable hydrographic and geo- 
graphic study, and, incidentally, the first west to east transit of the 
Straits, Sarmiento arrived in Spain in August, 1580. The Consejo 
undertook a study of the proposal. Such authorities as the Duke 
of Alva, the Marqués of Santa Cruz, Tiburcio Spanoqui, the king’s 
engineer, and the older Antonelli approved and enlarged the plan. 
Philip II is even reputed to have worked out the details of the con- 
signment of troops and townspeople to the proposed settlement.** 

Antonelli departed from Cadiz on the first of his four voyages 
to the Indies on December 9, 1581, in the fleet commanded by Flores 
de Valdés. The expedition reached Rio in late March, 1582, where 
it wintered. While departing for the Straits on January 7, 1583, 
Antonelli’s ship was sunk in an accident, and Flores refused to turn 
back to pick up the survivors. This unfortunate incident did, how- 
ever, probably save the young engineer's life, for only a single person 
survived the colonization attempt.** 

Having returned to Spain, Antonelli found the next few years 
to be the hardest of his life. At one time he was about to enter a 
monastery, but Juan de Ibarra, secretary of the Consejo, became his 
benefactor and secured his appointment to accompany Juan de Tejada, 
who was to make a military inspection of the Indies. The Consejo 
had been developing a “vast plan of fortifications” and needed an 


Nee. 


13 Fernandez Duro, Armada, II, 353-358. 

14 Ibid., II, 361-374. See also, Bernard E. Bobb, “Pedro Sarmiento 
de Gamboa and the Strait of Magellan,” Pacific Historical Review, XVII 
(August, 1948), 269-282. 
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engineer to make a survey of the sites which would be necessary, to 
advise Tejada on technical matters and to report back to the Consejo 
with recommendations before definitive construction orders were 
issued. 

The cédula under which Tejada and Antonelli undertook the 
journey, besides appointing Antonelli as the royal engineer to the 
Indies, set forth the new policy of extensive fortification at royal 
expense and thus is of considerable importance. The document 
was dated Valencia, February 15, 1586, and reads in part: 


As is convenient to my service and the good care of the coasts of the 
Indies and general welfare of my subjects and natives, as well as to my 
kingdom and for the trade and commerce and security of the fleets which 
come and go to the Indies, I have consented that there be made fortifications, 
towers, watchtowers necessary in the parts and places most fitting. To 
see and visit these coasts, to reconnoiter and note down those parts in which 
there should be made and built and such dispositions as should be made 
for their building and fortifying, I name Juan de Tejada....and to go 
with him Baptista Antonelli. . .15 


The pair made the voyage to the Indies in the fleet of Alvaro 
Flores de Quifiones and debarked at Cartagena de Indias on July 18, 
1586. Instead of a quiet tropical port the engineer found a panic- 
stricken populace and the town partially destroyed following Drake's 
recent occupation. Seeing the need for improvising a system of 
temporary defences to ward off any immediate threat, Antonelli 
set to work at once. He advised that a terraplaned wooden fort 
one hundred and thirty feet square and twenty feet high be con- 
structed on Punta de los Icacos, which commanded Boca Grande, the 
major entrance to the port, and that a tower be built on the Isla de 
Cares, the opposite shore. A tower should also cover Boca Chica, the 
second entrance to the port. At various points around the city, which 
he believed vulnerable, a stockade and trench system was planned. 
In order that the San Francisco road could be more easily defended, 
he planned to cut it and build a bridge and network of trenches. He 
also planned to build three gun platforms on the beaches. The 
next step, he advised, would be to wall the city. He prepared cost 
figures, the largest item of which was 55,600 ducats for the fort 
on Punta de los Icacos.'® 

In August, Antonelli again in the company of Juan de Tejada, 
took passage to the Panamanian isthmus where he remained until 


15 Llagano, III, 244-245. , 
16 Dorta, Cartagena, figures 91-100 illustrate sixteenth century 
Cartagena. i 
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the end of the year. On December 14, he wrote the Duke of Medina- 
Sidona from Cartagena recommending the proposed move from 
Nombre de Dios to Portobello, while adding recommendations for 
certain fortifications and royal buildings. He included in his en- 
gineering report several sketches. From Cartagena Tejada and 
Antonelli sailed to Havana where the engineer made the definitive 
plans for La Fortaleza de Tres Reyes del Morro. Returning to Spain, 
Antonelli submitted his report to the Consejo. His estimate of the 
cost of the structures recommended by him was 166,000 ducats pro- 
vided that cheap Negro slave labor was used. He regretted that he 
had been unable to visit Santo Domingo, Puerto Rico and Florida.*7 

The king’s engineer approved the plans submitted. Thereupon 
with a view to their execution a royal cédula dated November 23, 
1588, ordered Tejada and Antonelli to return to the Indies. The 
engineer was to advise and inspect the work done at the areas pre- 
viously visited and, in addition, visit Santo Domingo, Puerto Rico, 
Florida and Santa Marta. He was also instructed to make a study 
of a proposed scheme to move the northern terminus of the Peruvian 
flota system from Panama to the Gulf of Fonseca, where a road 
was projected across Honduras to Puerto Caballos. His salary was 
increased from 1,000 to 1,200 ducats yearly. 

Four vessels transported Tejada and Antonelli, a group of stone 
cutters and bricklayers, an overseer and a quantity of construction 
material to the Indies. Unfortunately, a storm dispersed the ships 
before the destination was reached. Although saving himself, the 
engineer lost his valuable supplies. Undaunted, he immediately 
began work on the defences of Puerto Rico. 

As he had done previously at Cartagena, Antonelli planned a 
temporary defensive system, in this case a series of ditches and 
parapets, which would be augmented by a long range program. 
As a permanent fortification Antonelli ordered the construction of 
San Felipe del Morro and the bulwark of Santa Elena. Both struc- 
tures played a key role in the repulse of Drake and Hawkins in 
November, 1595. 

Tejada and Antonelli reached Santo Domingo on April 25, 1589, 
where they remained for less than a month. Following a study of 
Drake's tactics there in 1586, Antonelli recommended the fortifica- 
tion of the Jaina River, making a model as well as other plans. A 
wall with bulwarks was planned to defend the city. The pair departed 
for Havana on May 15, 1589, where Antonelli assisted in the con- 


—_—_—_ 


17 Llaguno, III, 248-249. 
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struction of the morro. In mid-December, he was ordered to make a 
tour of New Spain and Honduras. 

Arriving at San Juan de Ulua in February, Antonelli set to work 
redesigning, repairing and enlarging the primitive defences of the 
island. On March 12, he submitted his plans to Don Luis de 
Velasco, the viceroy. His plan included provisions for the con- 
struction of two new bulwarks and the prolongation of the fortress 
curtain to protect the anchorage from the cruel northwesters. The 
engineer was dissatisfied with the primitive method used for unload- 
ing the flotas, a method which sometimes consumed five months. 
He recommended that the town of Vera Cruz be moved from its 
present exposed location twenty kilometers north of the island of 
San Juan de Ulia to Ventas de Buitrén, opposite the island. The 
move would serve the double purpose of increasing the efficieng 
of the unloading operation and improving the defences of the 
town. The engineer commented, “... because if perhaps a tyrant 
appears, God Forbid it, if Your Majesty has this fort well fortified, 
you could send men and guns ashore [to protect Vera Cruz}.’""* 

Although Tejada did accompany him on this tour of inspection, 
Antonelli was by no means a free agent. His party consisted of as 
many as three prominent persons one of whom, Captain Pedro Ochoa 
de Leguizam6n, proved a constant source of irritation. In regard to 
Antonelli’s proposals for improving San Juan de Ula, Ochoa severely 
criticized the recommendation for the two new bulwarks. There 
was also a controversy as to whether salt water should be used in 
mixing mortar, a controversy which was extended over several years. 
When Antonelli set out on a tour of Doctor Palacio’s new road 
from Vera Cruz to Mexico City, the new-found critic insisted that 
the length of the trip (which took two and a half months) was due 
to the “agreeable Mexican life” rather than to technical matters.” 

From Mexico Antonelli and two companions travelled overland 
to the Bay of Fonseca which was reached on June 14. The engineer 
was enthusiastic about the potentialities of the area remarking that 
it might become a “second Seville.” However, his survey of San 
Juan de Puerto de Caballos on the Caribbean pointed out several 
undesirable features. The bay was open, making loading and um 
loading difficult, and was hard to defend. Furthermore, the pro 
posed road from the Pacific to the Caribbean would be difficult to 


18 José Antonio Calderén y Quijano, Historia de las fortificaciones em 
Nueva Espana, Escuela de Estudios Hispano-Americanos de Sevilla, 
1953, 13-16. 

19 Angulo Ifiguez, Bautista Antonelli. 41, 
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service, since an estimated 14,000 mules would be necessary to pro- 
vide adequate transportation. Over the violent protests of Ochoa, 
Antonelli recommended that the use of the Panamanian route be 
continued.*° 

As early as 1577 Havana had been described as the strongest fort 
in the Indies. The port had supplanted Santo Domingo as the 
most important port of the Antilles because of its strategic location. 
Ithad served as a base for the exploitation of New Spain and Florida 
and was the marshalling area for the flotas preparing for the return 
voyage to Spain. In 1579, the city received from Seville an arms 
plaque to which ships were required to pay honors. Many pro- 
posals had been made concerning the protection of the city and not 
without reason, for Havana, a favorite target for corsairs, had been 
sacked by the French in 1538 and 1555 and seriously threatened by 
Drake in 1586." 

Antonelli had become convinced during his visit in 1586 that 
El Morro was the key to the defenses of Havana, writing to the 
Council that it was “...the strongest site I have seen... it was 
master of the city and the ships.”** Tejada favored the fortifica- 
tion of La Punta which was opposite the mouth of the bay. The 
plan adopted was to fortify both and build supplementary works 
including a ravelin and several bulwarks. Antonelli placed the first 
stones of Tres Reyes del Morro during the last days of 1589 follow- 
ing his return from Honduras.** 

The next few years were full of the drudgery, annoyances and 
intrigues that one might expect in such a vast engineering project. 
Antonelli complained of the lack of workers, of his lack of authority 
and of the friction with civil authorities. In 1591, Antonelli was 
further beset by an additional handicap. He contracted a disease, 
later diagnosed an erysipelas, which is characterized by an inflama- 
tion of the skin. This disease forced Antonelli to be bed-ridden on 
several occasions in the future. His condition seems to have been 
alleviated, however, in 1593, when he received new orders outlining 
in more detail his jurisdiction and granting him a salary increase of 
six hundred ducats annually. It is impossible to evaluate accurately 
the claims and counter-claims of corruption. Antonelli wrote that 
he would be better treated by the Turks, charging that Maldonado, 


20 Ibid., 43. 

21 Ibid., 48. See also Irene A. Wright, The Early History of Cuba, 
1492-1586, New York, 1916, 215 f. 

22 Llaguno, III, 255. 

23 Angulo Ifiguez, Bautista Antonelli, 49-50. 
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Tejada’s successor, distributed jobs to relatives. This charge was 
countered by the allegation that Antonelli had not only acquired 
an estate which was served by the fortress workers, but that he was 
also guilty of sodomy.** 

Besides his work on the military projects, Antonelli made two 
other important contributions to the future growth of Cuba. In 
1593, he reported the discovery and survey of a large copper deposit 
which he estimated would supply the needs not only of all the 
Indies but of the peninsula as well. He is also credited with solving 
Havana's acute water shortage problem by the construction of a canal 
system. Since the sugar mills that were constructed along the 
canal proved successful, Antonelli was indirectly responsible for 
Cuba’s sugar industry.”® 

Reluctantly turning his work in Havana over to Cristébal de 
Roda, a nephew, the ailing engineer obeyed the orders of his king 
and in the fall of 1594 sailed for Portobello. Antonelli’s new as- 
signments were to aid in the move from Nombre de Dios to Portobelo 
and in the fortification of Cartagena. A storm forced his vessel 
to alter its course from Portobelo to Cartagena where it arrived in 
early November. After spending two weeks inspecting the work 
accomplished on Cartagena’s defences, he wrote the king that more 
men, money and supplies as well as time would be needed to com- 
plete his plans. He departed for the isthmus on November 20, 
1594.76 

Shortly after his arrival in Panama City Antonelli suffered a 
reoccurence of the disease which had afflicted him in Havana. He 
was forced to remain in bed two months, lamenting to the king 
that his illness had cost him eight hundred ducats. Upon recovering 
he started to work drafting plans of the public buildings and de- 
fences of the new town of Portobelo as well as a road to link it 
with the Nombre de Dios—Panama City route. In addition, a 
bridge over the Chagres River was planned.*? 

At the end of June it was learned that England was preparing 
a fleet for an attack on the isthmus. Antonelli thus had his earlier 
fears substantiated and renewed his work on a provisional defensive 
system that included a trench network to Portobelo, a tower on 
the Chagres River, improvement of the roads, and the fortification 
of a strategic hill guarding the approaches to Panama City. The 


24 Ibid., 54 f. 

25 Ibid., 55; in this Wright, Early History of Cuba, concurs, 370. 
26 Llaguno, III, 271. 

27 Angulo Ifiiguez, Bautista Antonelli, 61. 
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delays by the Audiencia de Panama in formulating a plan of defence 
caused Antonelli to complain that colonial administrators should be 
soldiers rather than lawyers, a charge which he long maintained 
applied to all the Indies. Fortunately, Don Alonso de Sotomayor, 
an old Spanish soldier and the governor of Chile, arrived in early 
December with a relief force. Shortly thereafter he assumed the 
title of Capitan-General and appointed Antonelli his engineering 
advisor.”® 

The climax of Antonelli’s career was rapidly approaching. He 
exhibited his characteristic skill and capacity for work. He advised 
the hasty fortification of Capirilla hill on the Nombre de Dios— 
Panama City road and started building defensive works on the 
Chagres River. On January 8, 1596, Drake’s fleet entered Nombre 
de Dios harbor and occupied the town without opposition. Basker- 
ville’s force set out for Panama City. Antonelli closed the Chagres 
with a log-chain and withdrew to a better artillery position. As 
planned, Sotomayor’s infantry made their stand at Capirilla. Al- 
though the English made some initial gains on the Spanish ar- 
quebusiers, a small Spanish relief force arrived at a critical juncture 
and, making a feint with trumpets blaring, caused the English to 
withdraw leaving numerous casualties. Panama City and its treasure 
of seven million pesos were saved. Antonelli’s abilities as a military 
engineer were fully demonstrated. In gratitude, Philip II granted 
him nine hundred ducats.*® 

When the crisis of 1596 was over, much work was necessary to 
restore the defences of the isthmus, to plan and to construct new 
works, particularly in the Portobelo area. The fort of San Pablo 
was built on the morro of Capirilla. A great deal of effort was made 
to improve the Portobelo—Nombre de Dios road in the following 
year. The inhabitants of the latter town exhibited a great deal of 
reluctance to the proposed move to Portobelo. Antonelli observed 
that the best way to effect the move was to divert the silver shipment 
to Portobelo which, of course, necessitated a priority in the road 
construction program. During 1597, Antonelli planned the perma- 
nent defences of Portobelo envisioning three fortresses: San Felipe, 
Sotomayor, and Santiago, the first of which was started on Septem- 
ber 11, 1597, following elaborate formalities. 

Again plagued by an attack of erysipelas, Antonelli requested that 
he be replaced, commenting that the roads were finished, the forts 





28 Ibid., 69-73. 
29 Ibid., 65 f. 
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nearly done and the town designed and in the process of construction, 
As in the past he found it difficult to obtain his reassignment to 
the peninsula. He spent some time in inspecting Santa Marta, 
Rio de la Hacha and in supervising his provisional defences at San 
Augustin and Santa Elena in Florida. In 1603, he took passage 
to Spain after fifteen consecutive years in the Indies.*° 
Although returning briefly to the Indies in 1604 to recommend a 
plan whereby the foreign intrusion into the salt pans of Araya*! 
could be checked and later serving at Gibraltar and in North Africa, 
Antonelli, during his third tour in the Indies, laid the basic ground- 
work of the defences of Spain's colonial empire in America. Even 
a cursory review from not altogether satisfactory sources reveals 
that his work had a vast and probably unsuspected influence on the 
development of colonial middle-American history. The forts in 
Havana, Cartagena, San Juan de Ulia, Portobelo, Santo Domingo 
and Puerto Rico became the symbols of royal authority in the Indies, 
and, on occasion, provided the essentials for a defence against foreign 
aggression.** Even though enlarged and supplemented by later 
engineers, those fortresses were originally conceived by Antonelli. 
Besides his works of masonry, Antonelli’s influence extended into 
other fields. In Cuba he surveyed and recommended the exploita- 
tion of copper deposits, built the first satisfactory water supply 
system and is even indirectly responsible for the development of 
Cuba's sugar industry. In New Spain he recommended the site of 
the present city of Vera Cruz. He vetoed the Peru-Honduras flota 
scheme. He was partially responsible for the transfer of commerce 
from Nombre de Dios to Portobelo, and the colonial road system 
of the Panamanian isthmus was largely his work. 

The loss of records may ever prevent the compilation of a 
satisfactory detailed account of the Spanish Indies in the sixteenth 
century, but it seems just that there be added to the roll of intrepid 
colonizers, administrators and soldiers the name of the first engineer 
of the Indies, Bautista Antonelli. 


LE JEUNE CUMMINS 
University of California, Berkeley 





30 Ibid., 74 f. 

31 Antonelli’s impressive report is published in Llaguno, III, 278-285. 
An excellent study of foreign interest in the salt pans of Araya is Engel 
Sluiter, “Dutch-Spanish Rivalry in the Caribbean Area, 1594-1609,” 
Hispanic American Historical Review, XXVIII (May, 1948), 165-196, es- 
pecially 176 f. 

32 One of the most famous defenses made by Cartagena repulsed 
Vernon’s determined attack in 1741; Dorta, Cartagena, 135-136. 
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Some Neglected Archives 
of Europe 


It is rather a commonplace to state that a history of the origins 
of North and South American institutions and much of the develop- 
ment of cultural and material patterns in Canada, Mexico and Middle 
America cannot be written outside the archives of European coun- 
tries. This fact, it is true, has been recognized for more than a cen- 
tury by all American men of letters who have pretended to any 
critical scholarship; and the earliest of the American historians and 
antiquarians—Obadiah Rich (1783-1850), Jared Sparks (1789- 
1866), William H. Prescott (1796-1859), George Bancroft (1800- 
1891), Buckingham Smith (1810-1871), Francis Parkman (1823- 
1893), John Gilmary Shea (1824-1892), Henry Charles Lea 
(1825-1909), Henry Adams (1838-1918), and Alexander Brown 
(1843-1906)—labored industriously to secure copies of a large 
variety of documents bearing on the history of North America. Dur- 
ing this same general period, Herbert Baxter Adams, Justin Winsor 
and other graduates from American universities betook themselves 
to Germany, France, England and other European countries to 
gather their materials and even to take their doctoral degrees. The 
John Hopkins Studies in Historical and Political Science (1878), 
the Narrative and Critical History of America (1884), and the 
teading at the organization meeting of the American Historical 
Association at Saratoga, New York, September 9-10, 1884, of his 
“Town and Country Government in the English Colonies’ by 
Edward Channing, the first paper at its first meeting, marked the 
coming of age of historical scholarship on this side of the Atlantic." 


Besides these efforts undertaken by private agencies, several 
States and the Government of the United States of America, as 





Editor’s note. The substance of this paper was read at the meeting of 
the Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical Association in Van- 
couver, December 28-30, 1952. 

1 Two papers were presented during the day of the organization of the 
Association, September 9; Channing read his paper the following day to 
the newly organized Association. “The first paper, presented in abstract, 
was by Dr. Edward Channing....” Papers of the American Historical 
Association, New York and London, 1885, I, No. 1, 23. Channing’s paper 
was published in John Hopkins University Studies, 2nd Series, No. 10, 
Baltimore, 1884. 
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well as other governments in North America and various historical 
societies, began to interest themselves in the acquisition of transcripts 
of materials in European archives, particularly in England. New 
York, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Maine, North Carolina, South § 
Carolina, Georgia, California, New Hampshire, and the Library of 
Congress are examples of such farsighted concern. In the same 
category may be included the Dominion of Canada, the Province of 
Quebec, and the United States of Mexico, which have accumulated 
thousands of transcripts from various archives in Europe. Among 
ptivate societies that have been interested in the same laudable 
work, The American Antiquarian Society, organized in 1812, is easily 
the pioneer body. The Department of Historical Research of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, which began its labors in 1903, 
has since then systematically published Guides and Documents too 
numerous to mention and too well known for further comment. 
The Native Sons of the Golden West, founded in 1875, by estab- 
lishing research fellowships at the University of California in 1910, 
have greatly encouraged historical investigation abroad. Private 
collectors, too, such as Dr. William R. Manning, Dr. William R. 
Shepherd, Dr. Woodbury Lowery, Dr. H. Morse Stephens, Dr. Wil- 
liam Spence Robertson, Dr. Frank A. Golder, Dr. Herbert Eugene 
Bolton, Dr. Charles Carroll Griffin, Dr. Lawrence H. Gipson, and 
Dr. Earl J. Hamilton, have greatly enriched the libraries of the 
Universities or departments of the Government to which they were 
(and some still are) attached by their indefatigable and highly 
rewarding labors. 

These contributions to American depositories, by public and 
private agencies, are succinctly set forth in a small volume? recently 
published in Mexico City. However, a cursory reading of this 
excellent study will advertise the fact that the archives so success 
fully explored by these agencies were almost entirely public archives. 
But besides these public depositories there are many private archives 
—largely, though not exclusively, religious—which have never been 
exploited by American scholars and which, I dare say, are equal in 
importance for the whole story of the origins and development of 
European expansion in North America to those archives generally 
referred to by American scholars as the archives of Europe, and 
are equally rich in materials. It is to those archives in Europe, almost 
entirely neglected, that I wish to call your attention. I shall begin 


m archives, Mexico, 
istoria, 1951. 


2 Roscoe R. Hill, American missions in Ty ~ 


D. F.: Instituto Panamericano de Geographia e 
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this paper with a discussion of the archives of the Oeuvre apostolique 
pour la Propagation de la Foi.* 

These archives, which are not to be confounded with those of 
the Congregatio de Propaganda Fide in Rome, are located at Paris 
in France and at Fribourg‘ in Switzerland. Their holdings go back to 
1819; and it is no exaggeration to say that there is not a single 
diocese® in North or South America which has not at some time or 
other received funds from the Oeuvre apostolique. These depositories 
are treasure-troves which the historians of the United States, secular 
or ecclesiastical, have neglected almost entirely to the great hurt 
(as I believe) of scholarship. In them can be read the story of the 
beginnings and development of the dioceses of Boston, Cincinnati, 
Toronto, Bardstown, Chicago, Santa Fe, San Francisco, Charleston, 
New York, Oregon City, Guatemala City, Vancouver Island (Vic- 
toria), and of numerous others from the Panama Canal Zone to 
Alaska. There too can be found precious letters of John England, 


3 This is better known as the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith. Officially founded at Lyons, May 3, 1822, a second center was 
shortly afterward established at Paris, hence control resides to the present 
in the Two Councils; Les deux Conseils is constantly found in the vast 
correspondence of the Oeuvre; See Edward J. Hickey, The Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith, Its Foundation, Organization and Success, 
1822-1922, Washington, 1922. 

4 In 1937, because of the imminence of war, the archives of the 
Oeuvre apostolique at Lyons were removed for safekeeping to Fribourg. 
They are still there. 

5 That is, any diocese created before 1900. However, in a sense 
my sentence stands literally true, for almost all dioceses created since 
that date are really divisions of earlier dioceses, which did receive financial 
assistance from the Oeuvre. Hence, those Sees created after 1900 par- 
ticipated in the benefactions bestowed upon the diocese of which they were 
formerly a part. Thus the diocese of Spokane, erected in 1913, is a division 
of the diocese of Seattle. This See, in turn, was originally the diocese of 
Nisqually, whose boundaries were coterminous with the Territory (since 
1889, the State) of Washington. And Bishop A. M. A. Blanchet of 
Nisqually and his early successors received great financial assistance fron. 
the Oeuvre. 

_ 6 A pertinent reference to the potentialities of these private archives 
will be found in Hubert Jacobs, S.J., “The Potawatomi Mission, 1854: 
Introduction,” in Mip-AmericaA, XXXVI (1954), 220-226. This article 
serves to introduce a manuscript preserved in the archives of the Collegium 
Germanicum in Rome and written by Rev. Maurice Gaillard. The manu- 
script, dated Se Marie (St. Mary’s, Kansas), mission des Potewatemis, le 
5 juin, 1854, is reproduced, loc. cit., 227-236; a translation by Jerome V. 
Jacobsen, follows, 237-248. In his ‘Introduction’ Father Jacobs points 
out that Father Gaillard wrote “of the country as a native of Kansas, 
of its animals, plants, climate, the people and their savage customs, their 
faults and virtues, of the national political situation and the possible 
results of the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Act, and last on the 
Potawatomi Mission itself, the Apostolic Vicar, the priests, brothers, and 
nuns and their labor for the salvation of Indian souls” (p. 220). And 
an article by William Mulder, “Through Immigrat Eyes: Utah History 
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of Gibbons, of Flaget, of Hughes, of Powers, of Bourget, of Blanchet, 
of Baraga, of Odin, and of dozens of others commenting on Indian 
cultures, frontier institutions, urban developments, and political and 
economic conditions in the burgeoning United States, in Canada, 
Mexico, and the Central American republics. Not only did the 
movement for the propagation of the Faith, initiated by a young 
girl’ in Lyons, spread over France from its twin centers in Lyons and 
Paris, but it reached to all parts of Europe, to Belgium and Holland, 
to England and Ireland, to Italy, to the Germanies, and to the Haps- 
burg dominions. Especially at Munich and Vienna are there large 
and rick depositories of mission materials, in the archives of the 
Ludwig-Missionsverein® and the Leopoldinen-Stiftung,* respectively. 


at the Grass Roots,” in a recent number of the Utah Historical Quarterly, 
XXII (1954) 41-55, urges American scholars to consult materials in 
Danish archives. Almost every issue of The Americas (Academy of 
American Franciscan History), now in its XIIth year, amply demonstrates 
the same truth. 

7 Mile. Pauline-Marie Jaricot (1799-1862) in 1819, while her parents 
were playing a game of “Boston,” conceived the idea of organizing groups 
of ten (dizaines) under a promoter, each member of which would con- 
tribute weekly one sou for the rcr,r- of the Faith. Each dizaine in 
turn was associated with nine other groups of like number to form a 
hundred (centaine) under a captain. The captains would monthly send the 
contribution of their centaine to a central treasurer. L’Oeuvre apostolique, 
at its official foundation, 3 May, 1822, took over the plan, which with 
varying success literally spread over the Catholic world. For a Life of 
this remarkable woman and of her times, see David Lathoud, Pauline 
Jaricot, Paris: Bonne Presse, 1937, 2 vols. 

8 Rampant nationalism in nineteenth century Europe prevented the 
French Oeuvre apostolique from securing co-operation from the Germanies, 
where separate apostolic organizations were formed; see Theodore Roemer, 
O.F.M. Cap., The Ludwig-Missionsverein and the Church in the United 
States, New York, 1933, and Williband Mathaser, O.S.B., Der Ludwig- 
Missionsverein in der Zeit Kénig Ludwigs I. von Bayern, Munchen, 1939. 
This society was founded December 12, 1838, by and with the name of 
— I, who would not permit his subjects to contribute to a French 

arity. 

9 The Leopoldine Association as founded at Vienna May 13, 1829, 
under the auspices of Emperor Francis I, who named it for his daughter, 
Leopoldina, wife of Pedro I of Brazil. The idea was inspired by Father 
Frederick Reze on his visit to Austria in 1828. Within two years more 
than $15,000 was sent to Bishop Edward D. Fenwick of Cincinnati, Reze’s 
Ordinary. The thriving work of the organization was suspended at the out- 
break of World War I. It had sent many notable clerics to America, including 
Bishop Frederick Baraga of Marquette, Michigan; see Theodore Roemer, 
The Leopoldine Foundation and the Church in the United States, United 
States Catholic Historical Society Monograph Series, XIII, New York, 
1933; Johannes Thauren, S.V.D., Die Leopoldinen-Stiftung zur Unter- 
stiitzung der amerikanishen Missionen, Wein-Molding, 1940; the appendix 
is an index to the Berichte der Leopoldinen-Stiftung which was published 
annually from 1831 to 1914. On European societies’ contributions to the 
American Church see Theodore Roemer, Ten Decades of Alms, St. Louis, 
1942; Bernard Arens, S.J., Manuel des Missions catholiques, Louvain, 
Editions du Museum Lessianum, No. 3, 1925. 
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Besides materials on dioceses there are in these archieves ma- 
terials on religious communities such as Lazarists, Dominicans, Ma- 
dames of the Sacred Heart, Franciscans, Sisters of Notre Dame 
de Namur, Oblates of Mary Immaculate, Jesuits and many others, 
and on institutions such as the University of Notre Dame, George- 
town University, Fordham University, St. Mary’s Seminary (Balti- 
more), and Gonzaga College, Spokane. The Jesuit fathers of the 
Province of France, who moved en masse from Bardstown to found 
St. John’s College (Fordham University today) in 1841, appealed 
again and again to the Presidents of the Two Councils at Paris 
and at Lyons for financial assistance, and in their rapports they 
relayed to those councils valuable information on their labors, their 
surroundings and their plans. Father Sorin,’® too, wrote numerous 
letters to the same Oceuvre Apostolique soliciting funds and other 
material assistance, while in one of his letters, dated Rome, 19 
March 1852, he narrates in considerable detail the early beginnings 
of Le Collége de Notre Dame du Lac (Notre Dame University to- 
day). Moreover, there are maps in these same archives. And in 
Paris I came upon one signed by the Most Reverend F. N. Blanchet"? 
entitled ‘“Carte de la Province ecclésiastique de l'Oregon,” probably 


made while this prelate was in that city in 1846. To sum up this 


10 Edward Sorin, C.S.C. (1814-1893) soon after his ordination was 
selected by his superiors in France to establish the Congregation of the 
Holy Cross in the United States. He arrived with six companions in 
the diocese of Vincennes, Indiana, in the late fall of 1841. hat same 
winter he began the foundation of Notre Dame ey Sorin was 
the founder also of the Congregation of the Sisters of the Holy Cross in the 
United States and of the Ave Maria, a very influential Catholic period- 
ical. In 1868 Sorin was elected the superior-general of his Congregation, 
in which office he continued until his death. 

11 Francis Norbert Blanchet (1795-1883), born at St.-Pierre-de-la- 
riviére-du-Sud (near Levis), Province of Quebec, was the first Arch- 
bishop of Oregon City. His Province was the Oregon Country, whose 
limits, not immediately affected by the Treaty of Washington, June 15, 
1846, continued indefinite for a number of years. Blanchet came to the 
Oregon Country as a missionary and the grand vicaire of the Archbishop 
of Quebec in 1838; was consecrated Bishop of Philadelphia (modern Amman, 
Trans-Jordan) in partibus infidelium at Montreal in 1845, and appointed 
Archbishop of Oregon City, while he was in Europe, on July 24, 1846. 
Blanchet resigned his See in 1880 and died at Portland, Oregon, three 
years later. His younger brother, the Most Reverend Augustine 
Magloire Alexander Blanchet (1797-1887), was consecrated Bishop of 
Walla Walla at Montreal in 1846. He came overland to his See in the 
following year, but as the Whitman massacre {November 29, 1847) made 
his stay there impolitic, his See was transferred to Nisqually (actually 
he lived at Fort Vancouver) in 1850. Bishop Blanchet resigned his See 
in 1879 but continued to reside at Vancouver, W. T., where he died in 
1887. The See of Nisqually was transferred to Seattle in 1907, and the 
Metropolitan See of Oregon City, to Portland in 1928. 
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part of my paper, I can say that the editing of the documents bear- 
ing on the trans-Mississippi West and Northwest in these archives 
(or on any section of Canada, Mexico, Central America, or the 
United States) would greatly enrich our knowledge and severely 
correct many of our conclusions regarding the history of the areas 
concerned. 

Complementary to these archives are those of the Congregatio de 
Propaganda Fide in Rome, for this Congregation, established in 
1622, is immediately in charge of all missionary countries, among 
which those of North America until very recently’? were included. 
Thus the correspondence of archbishops, of bishops, of vicars-apos- 
tolic, and of other prelates from the earliest years of our colonial 
history down to nearly the close of the first decade in this century 
of our national life is largely deposited in the archives of this Congre- 
gation. All discussions, for example, regarding the establishment 
of Sees, the limitation of ecclesiastical boundaries, the appointment 
of bishops, the opening of seminaries, religious houses and colleges, 
the foundation and extension of missions, and related matters are 
to be found therein. A notable document from this depository, to 
instance but one, is that drawn up by the then Bishop of Drasa’* in 
partibus infidelium, Most Reverend Francis N. Blanchet, wherein 
the recently consecrated bishop urged in 1845 the creation of one 
ecclesiastical province in the entire Pacific Northwest, with an arch- 
bishop at Oregon City and suffragan Sees at Walla Wala, Van- 
couver Island, Fort Hall, New Caledonia, Queen Charlotte Islands, 
and Fort Colville. Since the Catholic Church from the discovery 
and earliest exploration of the North American continent has played 
such a large role in the peopling and the reduction of every section 
thereof, how can we have an authentic history of the Pacific North- 
west, or of any other area in North America, until these materials 
are edited critically? 

In Rome, too, are the general depositories of various Orders 
and Congregations such as the Oblates of Mary Immaculate, the 


12 Pius X, by the Apostolic Constitution, “Sapienti Consilio,” of June 
28, 1908, removed the bishops of the United States from the jurisdiction of 
the Congregatio de Propagande Fide; effective November 3, 1908, the 
decree removed the United States, Canada, and Newfoundland, from the 
classification of “mission lands” and constituted the provinces as part 
of the hierarchy of the Church; see Acta Apostolicae Sedis, (1909), I, 78. 

13 As the title, vicar-apostolic of Philadelphia in partibus, originally 
given to Blanchet, might easily have been confused with modern Phila- 
delphia in the State of Pennsylvania, it was changed to Drasa, as soon 
as this possible confusion was brought to the attention of the Cardinal- 
Prefect of the Congregatio de Propaganda Fide. 
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Madames of the Sacred Heart, the Lazarists, the Dominicans, the 
Franciscans, the Redemptorists, the Jesuits and others. The archives 
of the Oblates of Mary Immaculate’ will exemplify my point with 
respect to the Pacific Northwest; for folder upon folder there is 
filled with materials on Fort Simcoe, Snohomish, Tulalip, Olympia, 
Esquimalt Bay, Vancouver, B. C., the Fraser River, and Cariboo 
Trail, as well as repeated references to Kamiakan, the Yakima chief, 
the Indian War of 1853-1855, the Cayuses, Governor Stevens, the 
Reverend Mr. Staines, and day by day affairs. These archives, in 
short, are untapped veins of golden materials on the Pacific North- 
west, which are entirely unexplored by historians—to their great 
loss. In the Jesuit archives, to instance a further example, there are 
three fat bundles on the Rocky Mountains alone and I know not 
how much invaluable material on the Indians of North America 
prior to 1773.'® Surely these archives are among the more important 
in the whole world for a history of North America, as the publica- 
tion Archivium Historicum Societatis Jesu in almost every issue clearly 


attests.1® 

Besides these general archives of the Society of Jesus in Rome, 
there are also the Provincial archives of the various Provinces of 
Europe. And again, as the early Jesuits came to America from 
Europe, we can and do find immense depositories in Paris (Province 
of France), Brussels (Province of Belgium), Turin (Province of 
Turin), and many others bearing on the history of North America. 


14 The Congrégation des Oblats Missionnaires de Marie-Immaculée 
was founded by Charles Joseph Eugene de Mazenod (1782-1861), Bishop 
of Marseilles, in early 1816 and approved by Pope Leo XII ten years 
later. As early as 1841, the Oblates began to spread to countries outside 
France, notably to Canada. In 1847 a band of five Oblates came over- 
land with Bishop A. M. A. Blanchet to the then Diocese of Walla Walla, 
where they established missions among the Yakima Indians. Later these 
fathers moved to Vancouver Island and British Columbia, where this Congre- 
gation has many missions and parishes to this day. An important collection 
of printed sources, with very many of the documents therein pertaining 
to North America, is Missions de la Congrégation des Missionnaires Oblats 
de Marie Immaculée, Paris, 1862. 

15 A recent and excellent witness to the fecundity of these fonds for 
the history of our continent will be found in Le Pére René Latourelle, S.J., 
gees sur les écrits de Saint Jean de Brébeuf, Montreal, 1952, (2 vols. 
to date). 

16 This is published semi-annually by the Institutum Historicum So- 
cietatis Jesu in Rome. Staffed by Jesuit scholars from all parts of the 
world, its principal work is to edit and exploit documents in the Jesuit 
archives, as the Monumenta Historica Societatis Jesu, now numbering 
seventy-five volumes. A fundamental approach to the study of Jesuit 
missions during the second quarter of the nineteenth century is Joseph 
A. Otto, S.J., Grundung der neuen Jesuitenmission durch General Pater 
Johann Philipp Roothaan, Freiburg im Breisgau, 1939. Roothaan was 
General of the Society of Jesus from 1829 to 1853. 
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In the Belgian archives, for example, I came upon a block of 
material on Guatemala and in the Austrian archives, on Australia, 
In the Belgium archives, too, apart from the materials on Father 
De Smet, there is a large collection of letters of Father Ferdinand 
Helias d'Huddeghem"’ to his mother at Ghent, the Countess Helias 
d’'Huddeghem. The latter defrayed the cost of building not less 
than twenty churches, I am sure, on the Missouri frontier between the 
half century from 1825 to 1875. What a contribution to the history 
of the frontier in south central North America a critical edition of 
these letters would make. In Paris, also, are the archives of the 
Association de la Sainte-Enfrance, The Holy Childhood,'* to which 
the first vicar-apostolic, D'Herbomez,’® and the first bishop of New 
Westminster, Durieu,*® annually submitted a detailed report; and 
in the same city are the archives of the Société des Missions 
Etrangéres** which was chiefly concerned with missions in the Far 
East. In Brussels, to my amazement and delight, in the archives 


17 August Lebrocquy, La vie du Fondateur des Missions du Missouri 
central, Le R. P. Ferdinand Helias d’'Huddegham, Gand, 1878, though 
popular in intent, is a quite acceptable introduction to the history of rural 
missions. There was also an earlier edition of this in 1876 noted by 
Gilbert J. Garraghan, S.J. The Jesuits in the Middle United States, 
3 vols., New York, 1938, III, 608. 

18 This was founded by Charles August, Count of Forbin-Janson, 
Bishop of Nancy and Toul. One of its objects is to gather penny-a-month 
contributions to save from death abandoned children in pagan lands, 
especially China, and support them in orphanages where they were taught 
the Catholic religion and were baptized. Members of this Society on reaching 
the age of twenty-one became members of the Oeuvre A lique. The 
Society contributed millions of dollars toward the sp of Catholicism 
in pagan lands; see The Catholic Encyclopedia, VII, 399-400, sub “Holy 
Childhood.” 

19 Louis Joseph D’Herbomez, O.M.I., (1822-1890), born in the Diocese 
of Cambrai, was ordained in 1849 and arrived at Olympia, August 30, 
1850. In 1857 he became the second superior of the Oblates in the Pacific 
Northwest, succeeding Father Pascual Ricard, founder of the Mission. 
Vicar-Apostolic of British Columbia in 1863, he was consecrated Bishop 
at Victoria October 9, 1864. Many of his letters appeared in Missions... 
O. M. I. A fine guide to the writings of the early Oblates in Marcel 
pears, Bibliographie des Missionaires Oblats de Maria-Immaculée, 

iége, 1922. 

20 Paul Durieu, O.M.I., born in Puy, arrived at Olympia in December, 
1875. He evangelized the Yakima, Puget Sound, Vancouver Island, and 
British Columbia Indians. He became Coadjutor-Bishop to D’Herbomez in 
1875, Vicar-Apostolic in 1890, and first Bishop of New Westminster in 
September, 1890. He died in 1890. 

21 This group of secular priests, whose rule was approved by Alexander 
VII in 1663, was obliged to go to missions assigned to each in the Far 
East; there they are subject to the local bishop of vicar-apostolic. Their 
seminary in Paris has been for nearly three centuries a noted center of 
Catholic aspirants for the missions of the Far East; see Adrien Launoy, 
Histoire générale de la Societe des Missions-Etrangéres, 3 vols., Paris, 
1894; Catholic Encyclopedia, XIV, 79-81. 
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of I'Institut des Religieuses de |’ Adoration perpetuelle et de l’'Oceuvre 
des Eglises pauvres (Congregation of Perpetual Adoration) ,?* I came 
upon reams and reams of materials on the missions of the Catholic 
Church, not only in North America but throughout the world. 


Mention must also be made of various diocesan archives, such as 
those at Ghent where I found some materials on De Smet, and at 
s'Hertengobosch, in Holland, where I had like success with data 
on a companion of De Smet, Fr. Cornelius Smarius, a native of 
Tilburg in Holland, as were Frs. Christian and Adrian Hoecken, 
also companions of De Smet and missionaries to the Northwest. In 
the Stadt Archiv of Tilburg I was able to track down the vital 
statistics on these fathers, and in the Stadt Archiv in Turnhout, in 
Belgium, I met the same courteous assistance in securing some infor- 
mation about De Smet’s benefactor, M. Pieter Jan De Nef.** 
Consular reports, which still await exploitation, will furnish much 
information about missions and missionaries; and such reports in 
the Haus-Hof-und-Staats-Archiv in Vienna and at the Ministére des 
Affaires étrangéres in Brussels include many references of this 
kind, especially about their nationals. Occasionally, too, in these 
archives will be found appeals for aid made to royal personages, 
such as that of Father Sorin to the Emperor of Austria, Francis I. 
I must mention too the parish records, for in a small village in Bel- 
gium I found the vital facts about a number of De Smet'’s fore- 
bears. There, too, are family records, and Mde. Vve. Pierre De 
Smet, great-grandniece of Father De Smet by marriage, was most 
helpful to me and permitted me to photograph a mass of materials 
on her husband's distinguished great-great-uncle. 

The Archivo General des Indias in Seville, the Public Record 
Office in London, and the Archives Nationales de France in Paris 


22 The essential information on this Congregation can be found in 
Anon., Anna de Meeus: fondatrice de l'Institut des Religieuses de l’Adora- 
tion perpetuelle, Bruxelles, 1942. Associated with these sisters are lay 
women (Confraternity of Perpetual Adoration), who contribute their 
skills and make financial contributions to l'Oeuvre des Eglises pauvres 
according to their means. Chalices, ciboriums and monstrances, as well 
as church vestments and altar furnishings, are supplied gratis to mis- 
sionary bishops and priests all over the world by this Institute. 

23 K. Schoeters, S.J., P.-J. De Nef, 1774-1844: een Katholick-van- 
de-daad, een groot Vaderlander, een weldoener van Amerika, Leuven, 1948. 
This work cries for a translator. Incidentally it supports the thesis of 
this paper, for in the bibliography, p. 285, one reads: “A. In Handschrift. 
I. Archief van de Vlaamse Jezuietenprovincie:...2) Fonds ‘Amerikaanse 
Missie’ inhoudende o. a. 23 brieven van en 95 aan De Nef.” 
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not convinced that the researcher in such files gets always the best 
picture or even a true one. A noted student of diplomatic history, 
by way of analogy, commenting on the false concepts of foreign 
affairs frequently popularized in our text-books, states that this 
deficiency “is partly due to the time-honored practice of writing 
diplomatic history so/e/y from official notes and dispatches.”** Private 
archives, such as those written of above, are needed to bring the 
picture into focus.** Perhaps in no better way can the truthfulness 
of this statement be more fully demonstrated than by a visit in 
spirit to the archives of a great trading company, where I spent 
eight of the most fruitful months of my life: archives which are 
certainly among the most extensive and rich in the world. For the 
sake of greater clarity in my presentation of the records of the Hud- 
son's Bay Company, I shall adopt the historical approach. 

“The Governor and Company of Adventurers of England trad- 
ing into the Hudson's Bay,” a Joint Stock Company, was chartered 
and given a monopoly of the trade in the Hudson Bay Basin on 2 
May 1670, by his Majesty, King Charles II.*® Since the drainage 
basin of Hudson Bay includes the headwaters of the Red River of 
the North, the Churchill, the York, the Winnipeg area and the 
Saskatchewan, the trading privileges of this Company extended 
southward to the north central States of the present United States 
and westward to the crest of the Rocky Mountains, in all a huge, 
entirely unexplored domain. Yet, undeterred by King and Parlia- 
ment, who, indeed, were far removed from the scene of operations, 
are important and merit the attention that has been given them. In- 
deed, public and national archives are indispensable; but I am 


24 Thomas A. Bailey, America Faces Russia, Ithaca, 1950, 42-43, 
(italics inserted). 

25 The ‘Guide’ par excellence to the various international publications 
on missions is Robert Streit, O.M.I., Bibliotheca missionum, Freiburg-im- 
B.-. (1916—), 10 vols. to date. This is truly a monumental work which 
does great credit to the industry and scholarship des Péres de la Congréga- 
tion de Marie-Immaculée. The second and third volumes “Amerikanische 
Missionsliteratur, 1493-1699,” (1924), and “ ‘ , 1700-1809,” 
(1927), at least should be in the library of every university which pre 
tends to graduate work in colonial America, North, Central or South. 
Beginning with volume VI the title page includes the name of P. Johannes 
Dindinger, O. M. L., also, as Father Dindinger took over the work on the 
death of Father Streit. 

26 A copy of the royal charter is in E. E. Rich, ed., The Publications 
of the Hudson’s Bay Record Society, V, “Minutes of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, 1671-1674,” with and me mange Sir John Clapham, London, 
1942, 131-148; this series, hereinafter ci as H.B.S., was published 
jointly by the Record Society and the Champlain Society through volumes 
I-XII (1938-1949) and till now by the Hudson’s Bay Record Society alone. 
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various pedlars,*’ including the Nor’Westers,”* working from Mon- 
treal as a base, invaded the western parts of this area, and, by 1807 
certainly, Simon Fraser,** David Thompson, the Northwest Com- 
pany’s astronomer, and Duncan McGillivray, adventurous partisans 
of the Canadian concern, had crossed the Rocky Mountains.*° 
Meanwhile, at every post from the Lake Winnepeg region to the 
Rockies, a war a outrance was waged between the winterers of the 
rival companies, while competition for the furs gathered by the 
western tribes skyrocketed prices and threatened the financial struc- 
ture of both contestants. Moreover, in 1813, as every schoolboy 
knows, the Northwest Company bought out the Astor interests 
west of the mountains,** established its principal entrepdt in that 
quarter at Fort George (Astoria) on the Columbia River, and 
prepared to exploit the lucrative fur market of China. Such con- 
tempt for the legal rights of the Honourable Company and the 
threat to the monopoly of the East India Company in the Far East, 
whither Northwest Company furs were soon carried in American 


27 A delightful little book on the pedlars is W. Stewart Wallace, 
Pedlars from Quebec and other Papers on the Nor-Westers, Toronto, 1954; 
see also Harold A. Innis, Fur Trade in Canada, New Haven, 1930. 

28 Publications of the Chaplain Society, XXII, W. Stewart Wallace, 
ed., “Documents relating to the North West Company,” Toronto, 1934, 
and Gordon C. Davidson, The North West Company, Berkeley, 1918. 

29 Fort McLeod, the first trading post west of the mountains, on 
Lake McLeod was build by Simon Fraser in 1805. A good, brief account 
of this is in Arthur S. Morton, A History of the Canadian West, London, 
1939, 470. Oscar O. Winther, The Old Oregon Country, Stanford, 1950, 
30-31, seems hardly acceptable on this point. This district, called by the 
Nor’Westers New Caladonia “because of the wildness of its scenery,” 
continued to to be known after 1825 by the Hudson’s Bay Company 
winterers, though it was incorporated into the Columbia department by 
George Simpson in that year. 

80 There is much written about David Thompson and the time and 
place of his crossing the mountains. Morton, His of the Canadian 
West, 466-467, says that Thompson crossed the Rockies at Whitman’s 
Pass in the late summer of 1801, and again in 1807, with his men, /bid., 
481-483; Jocko Finlay in 1803 and Edward Ellice in 1804 also crossed. 
On this interesting subject, part of the great struggle to capture the 
fur trade; see the basic The Publications of the Champlain Society, XII, 
J. B. Tyrrell, ed., “David Thompson’s Narrative of his Explorations in 
North America, 1784-1812,” Toronto, 1916, which, however is seriously 
marred by the omission of Thompson’s papers from 1799 to 1806; Arthur S. 
Morton, “The North West Company’s Columbian Enterprise and David 
Thompson,” Canadian Historical Review, XVII (1936), 267-288, and “Did 
Duncan McGillivray and David Thompson Cross the Rockies in 1801.” in 
Ibid., XVIII (1987), 156-162; J. B. Tyrrell, “David Thompson and the 
Columbia River,” Jbid., XVII (1937), 12-27; Frederick W. Howay, “David 
Thompson’s Account of his First Attempt to Cross the Rockies,” in Queen’s 
Quarterly, XL (1933), 333-356. 

31 Washington Irving, Astoria: or, Anecdotes of an Adventure beyond 
the Rocky Mountains, New York, 1850, Chapter LIX. Davidson, 137-139, 
is very confusing on this affair, especially as to dates. 
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bottoms,** could not be tolerated. Accordingly, on March 26, 1821, 
by an Agreement**® between the Governor and Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany and certain authorized agents of the North West Company, 
the former company absorbed its powerful rival and claimed thereby 
the right to exploit as well the area beyond the Rockies, which had 
hitherto been the preserve of the Nor’Westers. A subsequent Act 
of Parliament, ‘empowering the Crown to make grants for the 
exclusive right of trade with the Indians in territory not hitherto 
granted to the Hudson’s Bay Company” in British North America, 
was passed three months later; and under the provisions of this 
Act the first Royal License, 


for the exclusive privilege of trading with the Indians in all such parts of 
North America to the northward and westward of the lands and territories 
belonging to the United States of America as shall not form part of any 
of our provinces in North America, or any lands or territories belonging 
to the said United States of America, or to any European government, state 
or power; .. .34 


was granted to the newly organized Hudson’s Bay Company on 
December 5, 1821, by the Crown and renewed in May, 1838. Thus, 
the area of the Company's trade at the close of 1821, in which she 
enjoyed an absolute monopoly in respect to British subjects, extended 


from the Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans, southward to the American 
and Mexican, and northward to the Russian, possessions. Further- 
more, trapping parties both by land and by sea often visited areas 
claimed by these Powers.*® 


32 For a preliminary study of this development see Marion O’Neil, 
“The Maritime Activities of the North West Company,” Washington 
Historical Quarterly, XXI (1930), 243-267. Samuel E. Morison, Mar- 
time History of Massachusetts, 1783-1860, Boston and New York, 1922, 
though having a chapter on “China and the East Indies, 1820-1850,” makes 
no mention of the trade in furs carried on by Boston firms through the 
North West Company. 

33 A copy of this ‘Agreement’ is in H. B. S., I1, 302-327, “Colin Robert- 
son’s correspondence book, September 1817 to September 1822,” with an 
introduction by E. E. Rich; the Deed Poll allotting shares in the “new” 
company follows the Agreement, 327-344. 

34 1 and 2 Geo. IV., c. 66. —— Statute, July 2, 1821; for the 
“territory not hitherto granted” see W. E. Ireland, “The Evolution of the 
Boundaries of British Columbia,” British Columbia Historical Quarterly, 
III (1939), 268, and Morton, History of the Canadian West, 627-629. 
On the Royal License see E. O. Scholefield and F. W. Howay, British 
Columbia from the Earliest Times to the Present, 4 vols., Vancouver and 
Chicago, 1914, I, Appendix ix, 669-671, “Hudson’s Bay and North-West 
Companies’ Licenses of Exclusive Trade, 1821.” 

35 H. B. S., XIII, “Ogden’s Snake Country Journals, 1824-1826,” 
Introduction by Burt Brown Barker is best on this subject; here origi 
materials are made available for a history of the fur trade in “No Man’s 
Land” along the undetermined eastern boundary of the Old Oregon 
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With the above brief survey in mind one should not be sur- 
prised to learn that materials of historical interest about a very 
large part of North America have been gathering at Beaver House 
in London for nearly three hundred years. And while it is true 
that a few students of North American frontier history, notably Mr. 
Willson and Professor Bryce,** were permitted in the last decade 
of the past century to make a limited use of some of these records, 
even Company officials came to admit, when a third part of this 
century had run its course, that these gentlemen had “had to work 
from vast quantities of disorderly and unclassified material. The 
subject can be approached today” (January, 1935), a Company 
publication informs us, “by scholarly methods with more material 
readily available and a clearer view of the picture as a whole.”** 
This improved state of affairs was immediately due to the great 
interest ix Company history of Mr. Charles V. Sale, a very influ- 
ential me \ber of the Committee Board, and to the resolve of the 
Committee, no doubt at Mr. Sale’s instance, to provide a com- 
memorative volume “in connection with the celebration of its the 
Company's 250th anniversary on 2nd May, 1920.’"%* Two and a 
half years later,” at a meeting of the Governor (Sir Robert Moles- 
worth Kindersley, G.B.E.), the Deputy Governor (Charles Vincent 
Sale), and the Committee held in London on 14th November, 
1922,” the writing of a comprehensive history of the Company was 
authorized, and the pen of Sir William Schooling*® was engaged 
for the work. This history was to be completed on December 31, 
1925. However, due to the mass of materials made available from 


Country when Americans were beginning to intrude. See also Dale L. 
Morgan, Jedediah Smith and the Opening of the West, Indianapolis and 
New York, 1953, chapters 6 to 14 inclusive. A special study on California 
is Alice Bay Maloney, “Fur Brigade to the Bonaventura: John Work’s 
California Expedition of 1832-1833 for the Hudson’s Bay Company,” 
California Historical Society Quarterly, XXII (1948), 193-222, 323-349, 
and XXIII (1944), 19-40, 123-146; these have been published as a brochure 
under the same title with an introduction by Herbert E. Bolton by the 
California Historical Society, San Francisco, 1945. 

36 Beckles Willson, The Great ag Toronto, 1899; George Bryce, 
The Remarkable a of the Hudson’s Bay Company, London, 1900. 

37 Richard Henry Gresham Leveson Gower, List of Books Relating to 
Hudson’s Bay Company, London, 1953, 2. This 18 page booklet does not 
list articles or manuscripts. 

38 Sir William Schooling, K.B.E., The Hudson’s Bay Company, 1670- 
1920, London, 1920, 46-66. 

89 Schooling (1860-1936) was an expert on insurance problems and 
a noted writer thereon. Besides preparing the commemorative volume 
on the Hudson’s Bay Company, he also wrote a history, Standard Life 
Assurance, 1825-1925 (1925). He was knighted in 1920. 
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Company archives, Sir William, in November, 1924, suggested that, 
as completion of the history by the stipulated date was quite im. 
possible, the book should be entitled “Annals of the Hudson's Bay 
Company” and published as such. The Governor and Committee 
agreed, and in February, 1926, a work of some 180 pages was 
ready for the press. Proofs were run off by Oxford University 
Press and a copy thereof submitted to each member of the Com. 
mittee; “but after consideration [by these gentlemen] it was de. 
cided that publication should be stopped and all arrangements 
were cancelled.”’*° 

Meanwhile, in June, 1925, Charles V. Sale had succeeded to the 
governorship of the Company; and, as this gentleman’s interest in 
Company history was very keen, the idea of a comprehensive history 
of the Company was not permitted to die out. Governor Sale, 
moreover, had been extremely fortunate in securing as his agent in 
the organization of the Company archives the services of R. H. G. 
Leveson Gower,*! the first professional custodian of the Company 
archives. New and separate quarters were provided for the archives, 
the staff was increased, “extracts from early minute books, post 
journals, correspondence books, etc.,’ were made to supply Sir 
William Schooling with materials for his “Annals.” In 1927 the 
archives were moved to their present quarters in Bishopsgate, 
“where there was considerable more space available than had 
hitherto been provided.'"** Thus the great labors of Leveson Gower, 
aided by a corps of capable assistants, brought results as order 
began to emerge from the mass of materials which had astonished 
Schooling only a few years before. Not only material already in 


40 Quotations in this paragraph are from a letter of Mr. R. A. 
Reynolds to the writer, London, 24 November, 1954. More properly, this 
paragraph is rather a paraphrase of that letter. Mr. Reynolds further 
informs the writer “that typewritten copies of the Annals from 1668- 
1870...are on the shelves of the Archives Room and are made available 
to students.” My use of the contents of this letter is made with the 
gracious permission of the Honorary Secretary. 

41 Leveson Gower (1894—), after a quarter of a century devoted to 
the organization of the vast accumulation of material in Company vaults, 
retired from the Company service to manage family properties after 
the death of his father in December, 1948. A man of great intellect and 
keen euthusiasm, he has left a description of his labors and methods in 
“The Archives of the Hudson’s Bay Company,” in The Beaver, Outfit 
264, no. 3 (Dec. 1933), 40-42, 64; Outfit 265, no. 1 (June 1934), 19-21, 
66, and no. 3 (Dec. 1934), 37-39. 

42 Ibid., Outfit 264, 40. Hudson’s Bay House at 68 Bishopsgate, men- 
tioned by Gower, has since been sold by the Company; it is not to be con- 
fused with Beaver House, the Company headquarters, on Great Trinity 
Lane. The archives are still housed at 68 Bishopsgate, however. 
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storage was thus organized but fresh materials, gathered at Company 

sts from the Atlantic to the Pacific, were brought in and calen- 
dared. And these materials, old and new, included not only records 
of fur gathering and letters of gentlemen in the Company employ, 
but documents on shipping, land development, population move- 
ments, town sites, interior commerce, employee relationships, and 
the multitudinous affairs connected with a truly world-wide organi- 
zation. Surely the importance of these materials to a more com- 
rehensive understanding of the colonial history of North America 
—and great and continued progress in organization of materials 
and service facilities have been made in the past quarter century— 
can hardly be over-emphasized. 

The labor on organization of the archives had progressed so far 
by the late 1920's that in June, 1928, Mr. Sale could announce the 
revival of the plan “to commence publication” of Company ma- 
terials. But this plan envisioned not a comprehensive history of the 
Company but a much more ambitious program: the publication in 
a series of volumes of records, letters, minutes of council and journals 
critically edited and supported with an introduction and notes by a 
historian competent in the area covered by the documents in a 
given volume. Arrangements were accordingly entered into for the 
publication of such volumes “under the auspices of the Canadian 
History Society in the British Isles.’’** 

At that meeting of the General Court at Beaver House Governor 
Sale said: 


We have, as you probably know, an immense collection of records 
relating to the earliest days of our history; to the wars and fighting; to the 
explorations by land and sea; to the customs and life of the Indians and 
Eskimo; to the struggle for the occupation of the Pacific Coast; to the peace- 
ful retention of the Great West; and, finally, to the general conduct of the 
Company and its affairs during the two centuries in which it was responsible 
for the government of the territory of Rupert’s Land. 

Until lately many of these documents were scattered throughout Canada, 
but now that we have space available in our new buildings, we have brought 


43 “At a General Court..., held on Tuesday, June 26, 1928...” Letter 
of Mr. R. A. Reynolds to writer, London, 13 September, 1954: Enclosure 
No. 1. Mr. Reynolds is of the opinion that the remark in Pinkerton, op. cit., 
816: “Governor Sale employed someone to write a comprehensive history of 
the organization,” referred to this period. Sale, in his announcement at 
this time, said nothing, however, about the employment of a historian 
to write a comprehensive history of the Company. Pinkerton apparently 
has confused these plans with those of 1922, when, as we have seen, 
Sir William Schooling as so engaged. 
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them oversea and are engaged in classifying them, together with the store 
which had accumulated in London.*4 


In concluding his remarks the Governor said: “In undertaking this 
publication we shall not satisfy an oft-expressed desire, but shall 
also do justice to the memory of our predecessors in the Company.” 
At this meeting of the General Court, Governor Sale did not 
set any date for the appearance of the first volume. The selection 
and arrangement of materials had progressed within the following 
two years to such a point, however, that by July, 1930, three volumes 
were actually ready for the press.“ However, as the Great Depres. 
sion, which shook the financial interests in the previous autumn, 
gained world-wide momentum and tightened people’s purses every- 
where, it was reluctantly decided in February, 1931, to suspend 
existing arrangements. Later in the same year it was further decided 
to put off publication until the return of more prosperous times, 
when the success of the venture would be more assured.*? 
Meanwhile, however, another excellent reference-work was given 
to the public under Company auspices, Charters, Statutes and Orders 
in Council &ec relating to the Hudson’s Bay Company,**® the work 
of Herbert Dunk and Miss Kathleen Pincott. Three years later a 
booklet,** beautifully illustrated and prefaced with a list of the 


Governors of the Company, was compiled by Leveson Gower ét 
aliis. Early in 1935, as commercial affairs showed signs of reverting 
to normal, the decision was taken by the Governor and Committee 
to implement former-Governor Sale’s plan of a series of Company 
publications of its records.°° In the following year it was decided 


44 Ibid. Quoted with permission of the Governor and Committee of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, as are further quotes from ney oo oo 
which were secured through the courtesy of the Honorary Secretary, M 
R. A. Reynolds. The new buildings are those referred to by Mr. R. H. 
G. Leveson Gower—Hudson’s Bay House in Bishopsgate and Beaver House 
on Great Trinity Lane. 

45 Ibid. 

46 These volumes were: “George Simpson’s Athabasca Journal, Peter 
Skene Ogden’s Snake Country Journal, and Samuel Black’s (Finlay River 
Journal),...” The first two have since been published by the Hudson's 
Bay Record Society, and the third will appear in 1955, as I have been 
informed by Mr. Reynolds in his letter September 13, 1954. 

47 Mr. R. A. Reynolds to writer, London, September 13, 1954. 

48 (London: Hudson’s Bay Company, 1931). By this date Miss Alice 
M. Johnson, the present archivist and assistant editor of H. B. S., “was a 
junior member of the Archives Department.” 

49 Hudson's Bay Company: a brief history, London: Hudson’s Bay 
House, 1934, pp. x, 68. The compilers, besides Leveson Gower, were 
Arthur S. Morton, Douglas MacKay, and J. Chadwick Brooks, then Secre- 
tary of the Company. 

50 By the present Governor, Sir Patrick Ashley Cooper, who suc- 
ceeded Governor Sale (1925-1931) in 1931. 
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that publication should be under the aegis of The Champlain Society 
of Canada.° The further “decision to form the Hudson's Bay 
Record Society was taken on July 27, 1937, at a meeting of the 
General Court on that day, and the December, 1937, issue of The 
Beaver*® carried an announcement of its forthcoming inaugura- 
tion.””53 

In the same number of The Beaver, in his “Christmas Message” 
to Company shareholders and personnel, the Governor includes 
these significant reflections: 


As you all know, the Company has now recovered its position and is 
showing welcome profits. This then is pene. the moment to remind 
ourselves that the making of profits should not be the sole concern or ob- 
jective of a great organization like ours. 

We have an obligation—not to be disregarded—to ourselves and to our 
neighbors, to set an outstanding example of high principles and fine ideals, 
both of which are needed in the world today.54 


These are significant words, indeed, which do great credit to the 
Governor and Committee of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

As indicative of current interest in frontier history, the same 
issue of The Beaver, under the caption “London Office News,‘ 
informs us that 


...in the Archives Department Mr. Leveson-Gore and his staff have 
been kept busy looking after a number of overseas visitors: 

Professor Marcel Giraud, of L’Institut Francais, is still a regular visitor 
in connection with his study of the history of half-breeds in the western 


51 Letter of Mr. Reynolds cited above. See also The Beaver, “Outfit 
268,” no. 4 (March, 1938), 2. 

52 The Beaver: a magazine of the North (1920-) is ——_ quar- 
terly at Hudson’s Bay House, Winnipeg, at the office of the Canadian 
Committee. While this publication is popular in contents and format, 
it has some solid articles. References to sources, when they are quoted, 
are maddeningly omitted. The term “Outfit” is presently used for each 
volume; formerly it was used for each number of a volume. Thus, “Outfit 
285,” includes the issues from June, 1954, to March, 1955, currently 
termed “Summer,” “Autumn,” “Winter,” and “Spring.” During its first 
four years The Beaver was published monthly; while the first number 
to appear in the present format was “Outfit 264,” no. 2 (September, 1933). 
On the use of the term “Outfit” see ibid., 7: “Since the incorporation of 
the Company in 1670, the word “outfit” has meant one trading year.” 

53 Letter of Mr. Reynolds. The passage referred to in The Beaver 
reads: “Classification of the Company’s unique records in London has 
been in progress some years with view to publication. The Company an- 
nounces that for this purpose the Hudson’s Bay Record Society will shortly 
be inaugurated. The subject of the first volume to be published in 1938 
is George Simpson’s Athabasca Journal and Report, 1820-1821.” Ibid., 
“Outfit 268,” no. 3 (December, 1937), 5. 

54 Jbid., 2. 

55 Tbid., 60. 
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provinces of Canada.5* Professor Arthur S. Morton, of the University of 
Saskatchewan, continued his investigations on the study of Western Canada’? 
until he sailed for Canada in September. 

Professor Walter N. Sage, of the University of British Columbia, and 
his son, Donald Sage, came to study material relative to the early history 
of the Fur Trade Posts in British Columbia. D. G. G. Kerr, who is prepar- 
ing a biography of Sir Edmund Walker Head, a former Governor of the 
Hudson's Bay Company, returned for a short period in July.58 

Willard E. Ireland, M.A., of the University of Toronto, has been a 
regular attendant of the Company's Archives since 26th July, and is engaged 
in the preparation of a dissertation on “American Influences on the Hudson's 
Bay Company prior to Confederation.”59 Dr. Julius E. Lips, a former 
director of the Ethnological Museum of Cologne and lately of the Anthropo- 
logical Department of Columbia University, U. S. A., visited the Company's 
Archives regularly to study the customary law of the Canadian Indians.*° 


The same ‘News’ notices the acquisition from former Governor 
Sale of Simpson's manuscript of his voyage from London to Fort 
Nisqually in 1841,** on his celebrated journey round the world. 

The following number of The Beaver carried a full page An- 
nouncement on the creation of the Hudson’s Bay Record Society 
and, after naming the Directors of the new organization, set forth 
its objectives in these words: 


The purpose of the Society is to publish material of outstanding his- 


torical interest from the Company's Archives. Mr. E. E. Rich, M. A, 
F. R. Hist. Soc., Fellow of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge, and Lecturer 
in History in the University of Cambridge, England, has been appointed 
General Editor, and the first volume of the series (Sir George Simpson's 


56 The study was: Marcel Girard, “Le Metis canadian, son role dans 
histoire des provinces de |’Ouest,” Travaux at memoires de l'Institut 
d’ethnologie, XLIV, Paris, 1945. 

57 See notes 29 and 30 above for some fruit of Morton’s labors. 

58 The work then in preparation and since published is: D. D. G. 
Kerr, Sir Edmund Head: A Scholarly Governor, Toronto, 1955. Head was 
Governor of the Company 1863-1868. 

59 The title of Ireland’s work is: “British Columbia and British 
American union.” As he had been granted his degree by the University 
of Toronto in the spring of 1935, The Beaver was in error in the above 
notice, according to the letter of Mr. Ireland to the writer from Victoria 
November 8, 1954. Ireland is presently Librarian-Archivist of the Pro- 
vincial Library, Victoria, B. C. 

69 Julius E. Lips, “Naskapi Law,” in Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society, n. s., XXXVII, Pt. 4, Philadelphia, 1947, is the 
work Dr. Lips was most probably engaged in, as it is a treatment of 
law and orde: in a hunting society among the Lake St. John and Lake 
Mistassini bands of Indians. 

61 This manuscript was not written by Simpson, nor was the book 
A Narrative of a Journey round the World during the Years 1841 and 1842, 
2 vols., London, 1847, based on the manuscript authored by Sir George. 
This interesting question will be critically treated in due time by Professor 
John S. Galbraith of the University of California at Los Angeles. 
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Athabasca Journal and Report, 1820—21) will be issued about October, 1938. 
Other volumes will follow annually.6? 


This Announcement also informs us that the volumes of the Society 
will be published likewise by “the Champlain Society of Canada, 
whose members will receive the Hudson’s Bay volumes.” Appli- 
cations for membership in the new series, however, were to be 
received directly at the offices of the Society in London and Win- 
nipeg- The closing sentence of this notice reads: “The volumes 
published by the Hudson’s Bay Record Society will not be available 
for sale to non-members.” 

And so at long last the ground carefully and devotedly pre- 
pared by Messrs. Sale and Leveson Gower to receive their fertile 
ideas for a representative history of the Company, is about to bring 
forth a far more abundant crop of historical works than even they 
anticipated. For the series of volumes which began to appear in 
1938, bringing “material of outstanding historical interest from the 
Company's Archives” to the closets of scholars the world over, 
certainly does credit to their enterprise and justifies their vision. 
Of that storehouse from which these volumes are compiled and 
of Company practise in their production, I can write only super- 
ficially and instance a few examples of its richness. But by setting 
before my readers these tasty ors d’oeuvres, I trust that some among 
them may experience a keen appetite for the feast that awaits the 
professional, accredited, and diligent worker in those archives. 

Speaking very generally, the Company archives may be divided 
into the following categories: “Letters Outward,” “Letters Inward,” 
and “General Correspondence.”"** The executive body at all times 
was (and is) the Governor, the Deputy Governor, and the Com- 
mittee in London. Letters from these gentlemen, usually to the 
Governor-in-Chief in Canada, constitute the first group of records. 
To these may be added official records of Committee meetings, 
minutes, letters of the Secretary of the Company and of members 
of the Committee, correspondence with Parliamentary Committees, 
the British Foreign Office, the British Minister to Washington, and 
the director of the Russian-American Company.** The executive 


62 The Beaver, “Outfit 268,” no. 4 (March, 1938), 2. 

63 For a reference to a more detailed treatment on the archives of 
the Company, see note 41, supra. The first of the three excellent papers 
on this subject cited there, has been reproduced in part in the Canadian 
Historical Review, XV (1934), 92-94. 

64 A selection of such correspondence will be found in Otto Julius 
Klotz, (ed.), Certain correspondence of the Foreign Office & the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, Ottawa, 1899. 
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in the field was the Governor-in-Chief in Canada®* (George Simpson, 
from 1822 to 1860), and his letters and reports to the Governor 
and Committee in London form the second class of holdings. To 
these may be added letters of Simpson to the various officers and 
agents in the posts of the Company from York Factory on Hudson 
Bay to Honolulu in mid-Pacific Ocean, Minutes of the Northern 
and Southern Councils, usually presided over by the Governor-in- 
Chief, letters of the deputy of the Governor-in-Chief and of the 
“V isitadoros-general,” Nicholas Garry, John Halkett, and Eden Col- 
vile. Such then are “Letters Outward” and ‘Letters Inward” in 
the Company Archives. 

To the third class belong letters and reports from Chief Factors 
and Chief Traders, managers of districts and of more important 
posts, to the Governor and Committee and to the Governor-in- 
Chief. To these records must be added post journals, travel journals, 
account books, and other materials such as wills, instructions for 
education of children and investment of funds, familiar letters be- 
tween gentlemen in the field, and reports of one kind and another 
concerning the fur trade in northern North America and much else: 
the market in lumber, hides, sheep, cattle, horses, agricultural 
products; business prospects in Russian-America, California, China 
and the Hawaiian Islands; the disposition of the Oregon Country, 
the American trappers in the Green River region, the removal of the 
principal depot on the west coast to, and the founding of Fort 
Victoria, the Treaty of Washington (1846), the Puget Sound Agri- 
cultural Company, and much material of vital importance to our 
understanding of our North American continental history. There 
is also a great deal of material on Lee's mission, on the Whitmans, 
and on the refusal of the Company, with direful results to their 
best interests, to permit Catholic missionaries to come to the Lower 
Columbia in 1834—subjects for the historians of missionary expan- 
sion in North America. And Hawaii! What historian of our rela- 
tions with that island group in the North Pacific has placed under 
contribution to his study the sources in the storehouse awaiting him 


65 Actually, Simpson’s official title, granted him in 1839, was “Gov- 
ernor-in-Chief in Rupert Land;” H. B. S., III (1941), p. lx, note. In 1841 
in anticipation of his journey round the world and to give him greater 
prestige in dealing with Russian officialdom, he was knighted by Queen 
Victoria. A general account of the Anglo-Russian fur-trade agreement 
of 1839, is Donald C. Davidson, “Relations of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
with the Russian American Com any on the Northwest Coast, 1829-1867,” 
in British Columbia Historical Review, V (1941), 33-51. 
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at the Company archives in London?** There he can view a different 
picture of those transformed ministers of the Gospel turned sugar 
planters and pineapple vendors, whom American writers, working 
in American archives, term apostles to the natives. Never did these 
gentry deceive so wary an observer of their real purpose in those 
islands as Sir John Henry Pelly, Bart, Governor of the Company 
from 1822 to 1852. 

As my paper has already stretched to a considerable length, I 
do not feel that I should add many particular references, illustrative 
of my central theme, although this could be easily done. The 
coastal trade, which no historian has treated with any degree of 
adequacy, alone will require volumes to exhaust the fecundity of these 
archives; and the papers of James Douglas,*’ when edited, will 
assuredly prove richer and more illuminating than those of Dr. John 
McLoughlin.*® The general references I have given will, I trust, 
lead some modern practitioners of Clio’s art to drink deeply at these 
fountains. Before concluding my paper I should, however, recall 
areport nearly half a century ago by a leading historian of that 
day—a report whose admonitions yet await implementation. 


In his first annual report, for the year ending October 31, 1906, 
‘as director of the Department of Historical Research of the Car- 
aegie Institution of Washington,” Dr. J. Franklin Jameson mani- 
fested an awareness of the possibilities of the archives of Protestant 
and Catholic organizations and societies for the study of American 
history. He then wrote: 


To meet and to stimulate increased interest in the religious history of 
America, an interest felt not only by workers in church history but by the 
nost intelligent students of the history of American civilization, it was 
solved that an attempt should be made to furnish a methodical guide or 
aventory to the large but scattered mass of unprinted historical material 
meserved in the archives of the various religious bodies and missionary 


66 Two of the most respected historians of these islands, Harold W. 
Bradley, The American Frontier in Hawaii: The Pioneers, 1789-1848, 
Stanford University Press, 1942, and Ralph S. Kuykendall, The Hawaiian 
Kingdom, 1778-1854, 2 vols., Honolulu, 1938, 1953, do not list the archives 
wf the Hudson’s Bay Company among their sources but have passing 
ferences to the Company’s agency established in Honolulu in 1834. 

67 A good beginning for an edition of Douglas’ papers has recently 
en made by W. Kaye Lamb, “Some Notes on the Douglas Family,” in 
The British Columbia Historical Quarterly, XVII (1953), 41-51. 

68 See H. B. S. IV (1941), VI (1948), VII (1944): “The Letters of 
John McLoughlin from Fort Vancouver to the Governor and Committee, 
1825-38, 1839-44, 184446,” with an Introduction by W. Kaye Lamb, Ph.D. 
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societies, and in the libraries of theological seminaries and denominational 
colleges.69 


Dr. Jameson also stated that “The Protestant portion was first taken 
up,” and that “Prof. William H. Allison... was chosen as the 
fittest person to conduct such an inquiry.”"® He further stated that 
Miss Frances G. Davenport had been commissioned to follow up 
the researches of Dr. Charles M. Andrews in England and to com. 
pile a guide to American materials in “the archives of the House 
of Lords...,of Lambeth Palace, of Fulham Palace, of the Society 
for the Progagation of the Gospel,” and of several other deposi- 
tories." Dr. Jameson himself had been in Europe from April to 
July, 1906, to inspect archives there and to secure from their cus 
todians “suggestions for the future conduct of our operations.” 
Among the notable scholars in Rome who received him graciously 
were their Eminences Raphael Cardinal Merry del Val, papal Secre- 
tary of State, Jerome Mary Cardinal Gotti, O.C.D., prefect of the 
Congregation of the Propaganda, Father Francis (later Cardinal) 
Ehrle, S.J., prefect of the Vatican Library, Father Thomas Hughes, 
S.J., and Father Leonard Lemmens, O.F.M.7* And he concluded 
the account of his visit to the papal court with this remark: “I feel 
confident that, when the proper time arrives, unusual facilities will 
be afforded for whatever researches we may undertake.”"* Dr. 
Jameson also called attention to the fact that “various nations have 
established [historical institutes at Rome] since the opening of the 
Vatican Archives by the late Pope’™* (Leo XIII), and that these 


69 Year Book No. 5, Washington: The Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, 1906, 193-194. 

70 William H. Allison, Inventory of unpublished material for American 
religious history in Protestant church archives and other repositories, 
Washington: The Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1910. 

71 Charles M. Andrews, and Frances G. Davenport, Guide to manw 
script materials for the history of the United States to 1783, in the British 
Museum, in minor London archives, and in the libraries of Oxford and 
Cambridge, Washington: the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1908 
Dr. Andrews’ previous researches resulted in his Guide to the materi 
for American history, to 1783, in the Public Record Office of Great Britam: 
I. The State papers; II. Departmental and miscellaneous papers, Wash- 
ington: The Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1912, 1914. 

72 The —— whom Dr. Jameson waited upon are sufficiently 
described by the mention of their offices. Fathers Hughes (1849-1939) 
and Lemmens (1864-1929) were connected with the Jesuit and Franciscan 
archives, respectively, in Rome. The former was the author of the History 
of the Society of Jesus in North America, New York, 1907-1917, 3 vols. in 
4, and the latter, Hierarchia latina Orientis, 1622-1922, mediante S(acra) 
Congr (egatione)' de propaganda fide instituta, Roma, 1923-1924, 2 vols, 
and Geschichte der Franziskanermissionen, Munster, 1929. 

73 Year Book 5, 199. 

74 In a letter, “Saepenumero considerantes,” August 18, 1883, t 
Joseph (later Cardinal) Hergenroether, Prefect of the Vatican Library, 
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institutes “bear some such relation to those archives as that which 
this department aims to sustain towards the archives in Washing- 
ton.” It shall not be amiss here, I trust, to call the attention of my 
readers to ‘““The Knights of Columbus Foundation” at St. Louis 
University: a collection of ‘more than 3,000 microfilm copies of the 
60,000 codices in the manuscript collection of the Vatican Library.””® 
These records are available for consultation by competent and sin- 
cere scholars. Thus Dr. Jameson’s confidence in responsible Church 
officials in Rome has been amply vindicated. 

Eighteen years earlier than the appearance of Dr. Jameson's 
report, in the presidential address at Washington, D. C., on 26 De- 
cember, 1888, before the members of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, Dr. William F. Poole said: 

The leading purpose of the historical student of our time is to ascertain 
what is the truth, and, having found it, to express it clearly, concisely, and 
fearlessly. Following his inquiries back to original sources, he is often 


amazed that so much of what has passed current as history and been copied 
from one writer to another, is erroneous.76 


And in his own day Dr. Jameson was equally insistent with his 
colleagues at the Carnegie Institution in going back to original 
sources. “For us, at any rate melius est petere fontes quam sectari 
rivulos’”™" (it is better to seek out sources than to follow down 
streams). But much remains to be done in our times, as I trust this 
paper has demonstrated, to implement further the programs of these 
truly able and farsighted scholars. The spirit of adventure and of 
enthusiasm required for the discovery and fashioning of new ma- 
terials, is just as urgent for us as it was for those of past generations 
of American historical scholarship. American history, as Poole and 
Jameson saw clearly, cannot be written adequately from American 
archives solely. Much yet remains to be done. 


WiLuiAM L. Davis 
Gonzaga University, Spokane 





Pope Leo XIII announced to the learned world the opening of the Vatican 
Library and Archives. Terming history “the tutoress of life... the light 
of truth,” the Pontiff stated the rules for writing history: “the first law 
of the historian is do not dare to say anything false; then dare to say the 
truth; neither let there be suspicion of partiality in writing, nor dissimula- 
tion....” Acta Sanctae Sedis, XVI, Roma, 1883, 49-57. 
_. 1 The American Archivist, XVII (1954), 384. The Foundation pub- 
— .. jowznel, Manuscripta, of which the first number appea in 
pril, 4. 

76 American Historical Association, Papers, III (1889), William F. 
Poole, “The Early Northwest,” 34. 

77 Year Book No. 5, 186. 








Mississippi State Aid for Indigent 
Soldiers, 1861-1865 


Historians have long noted the economic weaknesses of the 
Confederate states as compared with those of the North. From 
the very beginning of the war the southern economy seemed to be 
come increasingly stagnant. In whole areas of the Confederacy there 
was actually privation and an economic decline which often bore no 
relationship whatsoever to the proximity of the Union army. These 
economic deficiencies unquestionably were one of the principal 
reasons for its collapse. 

At no point is this economic stagnation more apparent than in 
the problem of how to care for the families of soldiers.‘ The 
southern government was burdened from the start with this ad- 
ditional problem. In each of the states it demanded a solution, 
and a considerable amount of legislation and organized effort was 
devoted to this purpose. Although it was a problem of nation 
wide magnitude, the Confederate government was inclined to regard 
it as one entirely in the province of state concern, and at first the 
states were equally willing to consider it a local matter. 

There were invariably two factors which forced the states to 
take action concerning this problem. In the first place, the scarcity 
of goods and rising prices brought forth loud complaints from many 
people but especially from the women whose husbands were in 
service. According to Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia the deprecia- 
tion of the currency was so serious that the states were forced to 
provide for the families of soldiers in order to “prevent local dis 
turbances.”* In the second place, the ever increasing problem of 
desertion could be attributed to the depressing economic situation. 
Soldiers left their units in order to aid their families at home. The 
states tried to save the lives of non-combatants and at the same time 
to raise morale both at the front and at home.* 

Charles Ramsdell pointed out that when considering how this 
problem was handled it was permissible to make some general ob 


1 Bell Irvin Wiley, The Plain People of the Confederacy, Baton Roum 
1944. The general situation among the people of the Confederacy may 
conveniently surveyed in this short work. 

2 Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia for 1863, New York, 1864, 18. 

3 Edwin B. Coddington, “A Social and Economic History of the Sea- 
board States of the Southern Confederacy,” Unpublished Ph.D. Disserta- 
tion, Clark University, 1939, 107. 
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servations.* At first it was regarded as a local matter, but when 
it grew too extensive state intervention became necessary. A second 
trend was to give at first monetary relief to these families, but as 
the currency system collapsed this was replaced by a system of 
relief in kind. Clothing, food, and other necessities were laboriously 
distributed. As home morale became more demoralized by the end 
of the war, it became necessary to resort to impressments and requisi- 
tions in order to obtain the needed provisions. 

A thorough study of the care of the indigent families of soldiers 
is necessary if we are to acquire a better understanding of the eco- 
nomic problems confronting the Confederacy. Many questions must 
be answered. How much money was actually available for this 
purpose, and how many people were receiving aid? How much 
goods was distributed? What local taxes were levied to supply 
funds, and how successful were county agents and officials in col- 
lecting them? How many persons were diverted from other duties 
in order to meet the problems of collection and distribution ? 

In this article an attempt has been made to describe briefly the 
various methods instituted in Mississippi for the collection and dis- 
tribution of goods and money for indigent families of soldiers. It 
is not a complete study for it does not treat with local efforts to 
solve the problem. The scope and administration of the system 
instituted by the state legislature has been examined, and an effort 
has been made to note similarities and differences between Missis- 
sippi's system and those established elsewhere. 

The legislature of Mississippi first took cognizance of the prob- 
lem in August 1861. At that time a law was passed empowering 
the boards of police to levy a tax upon taxable property of the 
county not to exceed 100% of the state tax of 1859. The money 
collected by the sheriff was to be paid into a special fund called the 
“Military Relief Fund,” and it was to be used partially to assist in 
furnishing outfits, equipment, clothing, and supplies to volunteers 
as well as to take care of their needy dependents.® 

This law was eventually superseded in December of the same 
year, and a more comprehensive system of relief was inaugurated. 
A special tax of 30% was levied upon the regular state taxes of the 
fiscal year for the support of destitute families of volunteers. This 
money was also to be paid into the military relief fund. 


4 Charles Ramsdell, Behind the Lines in the Southern Confederacy, 


Baton Rouge, 1944, 62-68. 
5 Laws of the State of Mississippi, Called Session, July, 1861, c. iii., 


August 2, 1861. 
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The various boards of police were instructed to ascertain the 
names of all volunteers who had been in service at least six months, 
Before March 1, 1862, a list of such names was to be sent by the 
clerk of the board to the auditor of public accounts. He was in 
turn to make a pro-rata distribution of the money collected among 
the various counties in accordance with the number of volunteers 
furnished by each of them. The various boards of police were then 
instructed to issue warrants on the county treasurers for the money 
needed. The total expenditure was not to exceed the amount to 
which said county was entitled. This money could be used to pur. 
chase supplies or other indispensible articles needed by the families 
of soldiers. 

The boards of police were further instructed to select one or 
more persons in each district to serve as commissioners. Their duty 
was to ascertain and to report to the board the names of all volunteers 
from each county and to investigate and to determine those persons 
entitled to aid under the act. These commissioners were also to 
procure all needful supplies and to make distribution among those 
in want. 

The local taxes levied under the provisions of the Act of August 
2 were to be revoked except in cases where boards of police had 
already issued warrants in anticipation of tax receipts.® 

* Before the first year of the war had elapsed the legislature was 
forced to admit that the problem of supplying aid to indigent 
families was beyond the resources of local taxation. In order to 
make a more equitable distribution both of taxes and revenues a 
statewide system was inaugurated. 

On December 4, 1861, the legislature also enacted another law 
empowering the board of police in Jones county to use the funds 
arising from fines, forfeitures, amercements, the sale of licenses, 
and the money which arose from the sale of estrays and runaway 
slaves not claimed within the legal time. This additional money 
was to be used to relieve the families of volunteers in Jones county.' 

No further laws concerning the problem of indigent families of 
soldiers were enacted by the legislature until January 1, 1863. The 
legislature was at that time forced to begin the practice of making 
regular financial grants to supplement the money being collected 
by tax levies, and to take steps to insure that soldiers’ families would 


6 Laws of the State of Mississippi, Regular Session, 1861-1862, c. xix 
December 16, 1861. 
7 Ibid., c. lxv., December 4, 1861. 
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be supplied with basic necessities. $500,000 was appropriated for 
the purchase of salt. This salt was to be distributed at certain 
designated points at cost to all persons in need, but the preference 
was given to families of soldiers.* 

At the same time an additional $500,000 was appropriated by 
an act of January 3. The boards of police were instructed to ascer- 
tain the names of all men then in service from their respective 
counties. The roll, prepared by the clerk of the board, was then 
to be sent to the auditor of public accounts by March 1, 1863. On 
the basis of this list (or of the list prepared under the act of Decem- 
ber 16, 1861) the auditor was to make an allotment from this fund 
to each county in proportion to the number of names on the list. 
This money was to be paid to the county treasurer and was to be 
distributed by the boards of police to aid and relieve the destitute 
families of men actually in service or of those who had been killed 
or disabled in battle. Again the commissioners appointed by the 
boards were to investigate and to determine the proper beneficiaries 
under this act, and they were to purchase and distribute supplies to 
them. 

The act further increased the special tax from 30% to 50% 
and permitted the boards of police to continue coliecting taxes under 
the act of August 2, 1861, in accordance with the conditions out- 
lined in the act of December 16.° 

Five new acts were passed during the regular session of the legis- 
lature in November 1863 which provided various measures of relief 
for the indigent families of soldiers, and which introduced some 
changes in the system of aid then in operation. The commissioners 
who had been appointed by the boards of police to investigate bene- 
ficiaries and to purchase supplies were declared to be draft exempt.!° 
The boards of police of Noxubee, Winston, and Choctaw counties 
were authorized to raise additional funds for relief purposes by bor- 
rowing money from the trustees of school lands; this money was 
to be repaid with interest.1' A third act set up a more comprehensive 
system for seeing that the needy families of soldiers received their 
proper share of salt at cost.‘ A fourth act appropriated the sum of 
$100,000 which was to be used for the purchase of cotton and 


8 Laws of the State of Mississippi, Called Session, 1862, c. xiii., 
January 1, 1863. 
9 Ibid., c. ii., January 3, 1863. 
_ 10 Laws of the State of Mississippi, Regular Session, November, 1868, 
c. i, December 9, 1863. 
11 [bid., c. lxxxi., December 9, 1863. 
12 Jbid., c. xlv., December 7, 1863. 
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wool cards. These were to be distributed gratis among the indigent 
families of soldiers (one pair per family) ; those soldiers’ families 
not in need were to be supplied cards at cost plus ten percent.” 
Several counties had not yet received the entire appropriation to 
which each was entitled under the existing system of distribution. A 
fifth act provided for the distribution of funds to ten counties suf. 
ficient enough to give each of them the share to which it was en- 
titled under the acts of December 1861 and January 1863." 

The most significant law passed during this session was one which 
made some changes in the system of relief which had been created 
in the legislation of 1861-1862. The act of January 3, 1863, was 
repealed. The new law authorized the boards of police to appoint 
one person who was to act as commissioner in each district."* This 

rson was to ascertain the names of the soldiers in each district 
and the number of persons dependent upon each of them. These 
dependents could be the wife, children, or relatives of the soldiers, 
and they had to be dependent upon him for support before entering 
service. The names of disabled, indigent soldiers were also to be 
reported to the boards of police. All the names were to be entered 
on a roll and forwarded to the auditor of public accounts before 
March 1, 1864. 

The sum of $500,000 was appropriated out of the treasury for 
distribution under this act; one half was to be disbursed immediately 
on the basis of the earlier lists and the remainder was to be dis 
tributed when the new lists had been prepared. This money was 
to be paid to the county treasurer who in turn would disburse it 
to the commissioners in the various districts for the purchase of 
supplies. 

In order to avoid the fraud and mismanagement which previously 
had been associated with the administration of the system, the act 
provided that the boards of police were to meet each month for the 
purpose of checking the activities of the commissioners. In ordet 
to make certain that the boards and the commissioners did theit 
duty special penalties were assessed against all officials who shirked 
their responsibilities under the various acts. 





13 Jbid., c. xxvii., December 9, 1863. 

14 Jbid., c. xxiv., December 9, 1863. The counties were: Winston, 
$4,830.89; Pontotoc, $14,536.59; Monroe, $2,345.17; Itawamba, $7,922.07; 
Lafayette, $8,862.50; Harrison, $2,758.00; Adams, $6,710.50; Coahoma, 
$4,043.76; Calhoun, $6,526.00; Simpson, $3,451.89. 

15 The earlier act had provided for the appointment of one or more 
commissioners in each district, but since these men were given draft exemp- 
tion it probably was felt desirable to keep the number down. 
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The new law further raised the special tax which could be 
levied upon the regular state tax of the fiscal year from 50% to 
150%. The money collected was paid into the military relief fund 
and distributed the same way as the half million appropriation. 

Because of the fact that the state’s currency system was deteriorat- 
ing so rapidly and because of the fact that the commissioners were 
having trouble purchasing supplies, the boards of police were author- 
ized by this act to receive part of the taxes in kind. They were 
given power to determine the percentage of the tax which would 
be received in this form. 

Since the provision for a state aid tax and the appropriations 
from the state treasury were inadequate to supply provisions for 
the needy, the law further authorized the boards of police to lay 
at their discretion a special county tax upon all taxable property 
to an amount not to exceed 100% upon the state taxes of the current 
fiscal year. In the counties at Tallahatchie, Jackson, Hinds, Rankin, 
Scott, Wilkinson, Newton, Calhoun, Leake, and Kemper the boards 
were authorized to levy a tax not to exceed 300%. The funds 
accruing from these special taxes were to be used to aid indigent 
families of soldiers. These special taxes could also be paid partially 
in kind. 

Each board of police was also empowered to borrow on the 
credit of the county sums not exceeding $20,000 in any one year; 
county warrants or bonds bearing eight percent interest could be 
given for the purpose of raising such funds. An additional appro- 
priation of $85,000 was made to supply aid to the needy in Tippah, 
Tishomingo, Hancock, Harrison, and Jackson counties.*® 

The system for distributing aid to the needy families of soldiers 
in Mississippi was completed after the enactment of these laws. 
During the remainder of the war no new system was initiated, and 
there were few significant modifications made. However, the legis- 
lation which was passed in 1864 clearly indicated that despite state 
appropriations, state taxes, county taxes, and county borrowing the 
need for supplies became more acute as the war drew nearer. 

The law of December 2, 1863, had provided for the immediate 
distribution of at least one half of the pro-rata share due each county, 
but so great was the immediate need for funds that another law 


16 Laws of the State of Mississippi, Regular Session, November, 1863, 
¢. vili., December 2, 1863. 
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was passed authorizing the auditor to make distribution of at least 
75% of the share in cases of urgent need.*? 


The presence of northern troops made the application of relief 
legislation particularly difficult. Two acts passed in March clearly 
show how the administrative routine of the state was ham 
by the war. The first act granted the clerks of the boards of police 
an extension of time until June 1 to get their reports to the auditor's 
office. These reports had been due March 1.'* The second act 
authorized the boards of police to make allowances to the county 
treasurers for necessary expenses which might be incurred in moving 
the military relief fund to a place of safety in the event of danger.” 

Several acts passed during the following month give additional 
evidence of the disturbed state of affairs in Mississippi. An act pro- 
vided that if any county lost its quota of salt because of enemy 
action, it was to be replaced gratis by the salt agent.” An additional 
$5,000 was appropriated to reimburse the losses sustained by the 
citizens of Attala county who had bought salt for aiding needy 
families of soldiers only to have it seized by the enemy.** 


The declining efficiency of the state transportation system forced 
the legislature to give the commissioners power to impress wagons, 
teams, boats, skiffs, other water craft, and carts in order to promote 
the discharge of their duties.** 


The called session of August 1864 of the state legislature found 
an even more depressing situation. Several laws passed during this 
session gave the counties permission to raise additional funds for 
aid. During the called session of March the board of Copiah county 
had been authorized to use money in the common school fund, but 
during the August session it was further empowered to sell the 
property belonging to the poor fund of the county for the purpose 
of raising more money for supplies. This money was to be repaid 
at a suitable interest rate agreed upon by the county treasurer and 
the board.** The board of police of Calhoun county was authorized 
to borrow from the school fund, while the boards of Lauderdale, 





17 Laws of the State of Mississippi, Called Session, March, 1864, ¢ 
ix., April 5, 1864. , 

1 Ibid., ¢c. xxx., March 31, 1864. Yazoo county was later given until 
October 1 to make its report. 

19 Jbid., c. xxxii., March 31, 1864. 

20 Jbid., c. iv., April 5, 1864. 

21 Jbid., c. lviii., April 2, 1864. 

22 Ibid., c. xxiii., April 4, 1864. 

23 Laws of the State of Mississippi, Called Session, August, 1864, 
c. xxxix., August 12, 1864; Called Session, March, 1864, c. liv., April 5, 1864. 
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Newton, and Harrison counties were permitted to borrow up to 
100% of the money then on hand in the swamp fund and overflowed 
lands funds.** Every county was permitted to convert the certificates 
or bonds of the Confederate states which each held on account of 
the military relief fund into money and to distribute it among the 
destitute families of soldiers.” 

On August 13 the legislature passed the last law providing for 
the care of the destitute people in Mississippi. At that time a sum 
of $1,000,000 was appropriated to be distributed among the counties 
in the manner which had been established. An additional $100,000 
was also appropriated by the same act to supply the deficiency caused 
by the discount of the confederate treasury notes which belonged to 
the military relief fund and which had been recently ordered con- 
verted into money for distribution. 

The commissioners who had been authorized to impress various 
conveyances were given broader powers under this act. They could 
now, with the help of the sheriffs, impress various conveyances in 
neighboring counties if they needed additional transport.** So serious 
had the internal situation in Mississippi become that further assist- 
ance to the needy families had become almost impossible. 

Despite the gloomy nature of the situation the indomitable spirit 
of the people of Mississippi could be seen in a joint resolution 
adopted the same day this final act was passed. This resolution 
proclaimed that it was the duty of the state to make provision for 
the education of the children of men who fell in action or who 
had been disabled. The governor was requested to appoint a com- 
mittee of twenty persons who were to receive donations for a special 
fund for this purpose." 

The legislature appropriated $2,185,000 for direct aid, $505,000 
for the purchase of salt, and $100,000 for cotton and wool cards; a 
total of $2,790,000. In addition to this the counties were given the 
right to collect special levies, the state voted a special tax levy for 
the military relief fund, and the counties were authorized to borrow 
from additional sources. Before the war ended the transportation 
system had become so bad that the commissioners were given power 
to impress conveyance. All this, however, was not enough to relieve 


the plight of the poor. 





_ 24 Laws of the State of Mississippi, Called Session, August, 1864, c. 
xli, August 10, 1864; ¢c. xlvii., August 12, 1864. 
25 Ibid., c. vi., August 10, 1864. 
26 Ibid., c. xxvii., August 13, 1864. 
27 Ibid., c. lxii., August 18, 1864. 
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The real source of the trouble probably was the fact that there 
was just not enough goods to go around. Large quantities of the 
available supplies were taken by the Confederate agents collecting 
the tax in kind.** There was not enough to meet both the national 
and state needs, and the agents of the former government took the 
disproportionate share. When more money was appropriated by 
the legislature or when the taxes were raised it merely made the 
problem more acute. Goods fell into the hands of speculators, 
and some states were forced ultimately to resort to impressment and 
requisitions. Mississippi did not find it necessary to impress goods. 


WILLIAM FRANK ZORNOW 
Kansas State College, Manhattan ) 





28 The tax in kind is described in John Schwab, The Confederate States 


of America, New York, 1904, 292-293, 298-299, 301-302. 





Town Business in the Alabama 
Black Belt, 1875-1917 


The economy of the Deep South, between the end of Recon- 
struction and World War I, rested on cotton. Most of the people 
in that section earned their living by cotton farming, selling sup- 
plies to the farmers, or trading in cotton. For this reason many 
small towns developed as cotton trading centers, which were of 
greater economic importance than their populations or appearances 
might indicate. 

A study of a typical Deep South plantation area reveals the busi- 
ness life of the trading centers. Such an area was the Black Belt of 
Alabama, a section in the southern part of the state. The Black Belt 
derives its name from a crescent-shaped area of black prairie soil with 
a lime base that extends from near the eastern border of the state 
westward into Mississippi. It runs through the following counties, 
which are generally considered Black Belt counties: Bullock, Mont- 
gomery, Lowndes, Dallas, Perry, Hale, Wilcox, Marengo, Sumter, 
and Greene. Following Reconstruction the section had a very 
large Negro population, most of whom, following emancipation, 
had become farm tenants on the lands of white property owners. 
The owners usually lived in the towns, the tenants on the farms. 
| | When cotton brought a good price, there was plenty of business 

to be done serving the few whites and the large number of Negroes 
who were advanced or “stood for” by the plantation owners or 
merchants. Since many Negroes had some white person who would 
ordinarily “stand for” them, Negro customers were not spurned 
by business or professional men. They were a large proportion of 
the total number of customers in the Black Belt. In the sandy 
land sections of the same counties there were more white customers, 
but they might be less dependable financial risks than Negroes 
backed by white planters of the wealthier prairie sections. 

The top complementary functions of cotton purchase and 
commodity sale were usually combined in the person of the ad- 
vancing merchant. While the largest amount of cotton was probably 
bought by these merchants, there were cotton buyers who made it 
their task to buy cotton for the large jobbers at a distance and who 
bought either from the farmers or from the local merchants. It 


Was common practice, however, for the retail merchants to sell their 
47 
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cotton On commission to the same wholesale merchants on Water 
Street in Selma or in Meridian, Mississippi, Montgomery, Tusca- 
loosa, or Mobile, from whom they bought their sale merchandise. 

Each community and town had its trading area from which it 
drew cotton and to which it sold the necessities and the luxuries 
of life. Selma, Montgomery, Demopolis, Tuscaloosa, Meridian, 
Mississippi, and, to a lesser extent, towns like Union Springs, Greens 
boro, and Eutaw served as wholesale centers from which goods and 
groceries went out to the retail merchants of their trade area. Each 
town was jealous of the money spent in its area, and resisted the 
inroads made by other towns into its trade. “Spend at home” 
was a favorite slogan directed not only against the city at a distance 
but also, after 1900, against the mail order houses.* 

Merchants of Montgomery and Selma and, to a less degree, of 
Greensboro, Marion, Union Springs, and other towns bought their 
goods in New York City and shipped them back on the train’ 
Marion and Selma were rivals for the trade that lay between the 
two towns. Retail trade came to Selma from as far away as 
Demopolis.* Greensboro claimed a trading territory with a radius 
of twenty miles around the town.‘ During most of the period the 
people came by wagon over very unsatisfactory roads or by train 
to the cities at a distance.® 

Montgomery claimed a trade area that extended throughout 
central and southern Alabama, western Florida, and eastern Missis 
sippi. Prior to the depression of 1893, Montgomery claimed 4 
total volume of trade amounting to $30,000,000 annually. She 
also claimed receipts of 100,000 to 140,000 bales of cotton annually, 
grocery sales of $7,000,000, and dry goods sales of nearly 
$3,000,000. ° 

Court Square in Montgomery was throughout most of the period 
the picturesque market for buying and selling cotton brought on 





1 Marion Standard, October 19, 1899, April 6, 1917; Greensboro Record, 
May 4, 1906; Selma Morning Times, October 27, 1895; Demopolis Times, 
July 14, 1910. 

2 Union Springs Times, August 15, 1868, April 27, 1870; Southern 
Argus, March 9, 1877; Selma Times, October 6, 1880; Greensboro Record, 
July 6, 1906; Selma Times-Argus, August 4, 1882; Marion Commonwealth, 
September 15, 1881. 

a LY Demopolis Times, January 25, 1906; Marion True Democrat, July 

4 Montgomery Advertiser, June 22, 1905. 

5 Montgomery Daily Advertiser, January 11, 1880. 

6 Riley, Alabama As It Is, p. 177; Montgomery City Directory, 
1888, p. 11. 
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wagons from the plantations. It was here that the local warehouse- 
men met the planters and bids were made back and forth until 
sales were consummated. Wagon after wagon loaded with bales 
of the fleecy staple, not only from Montgomery County but from 
a radius of many miles around, filled all the available space in the 
square. With the arrival of each wagon the representatives of vari- 
ous warehouses put in their bids for the storing of the staple. Fre- 
quently there was much “‘dickering,” often a wrangle, before the 
cotton was released. The bidding between the warehousemen at 
times became intense and heated as the planter held out for the 
highest bid on his staple. Bidding went on simultaneously in many 
parts of the square. With the disposal of one wagon load, another 
wagon load arrived, and the bidding started again. Thus the busy 
scene was repeated day after day throughout the entire cotton pick- 
ing season." 

To remedy deficiencies in the Montgomery cotton trade the 
cotton warehousemen, brokers, factors, and buyers banded together 
in 1912 to organize a cotton exchange. Some shortcomings of the 
cotton business as it existed were, according to cotton men, the lack 
of standards and regulations, the lack of a universal daily quotation, 
the lack of information common to all of the trade, and other factors 
which they expected to remedy by an organized exchange.* Con- 
siderable opposition was aroused by the effort of the new exchange 
to eliminate the old custom of selling cotton by competitive bidding 
on Court Square. The new exchange preferred that cotton be sold 
directly to the warehouses.® 

Warehouses were located in all the larger towns of the Black 
Belt, and gins were to be found in most communities of any size. 
As long as river trading continued, the cotton factors of Mobile 
were an important element in the cotton trade. They still acted as 
bankers, wholesale merchants, and cotton commission merchants 
for the retail advancing merchants up the Alabama, Tombigbee, and 
Warrior Rivers. Selma in 1896 ranked as the third largest cotton 
market in the state, receipts averaging something over one hundred 
thousand bales per year. Five large warehouses and two steam com- 
presses received the cotton.’ 


7 Montgomery Advertiser, October 4, 1909. 
8 Ibid., August 24, 1912. 

9 Ibid., August 25, 1912. 

10 Mobile Daily Register, November 17, 1896. 
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Store Trade 


The most common type of store in both town and country was 
the general merchandise store."! In spite of intermittent efforts to 
place trade on a cash or monthly pay basis,’* most of the business 
was done on credit. These general stores were found in “every 
crossroads village and town” and in the open country.’* The 
number in some towns increased between 1884 and 1910, and in 
others it decreased.** 

There were also specialized retail outlets. The small towns 
usually had milliners, dry goods and clothing merchants, jewelers, 
confectioneries,"® groceries, drug stores, saloons, butchers,’® and 
blacksmiths. Other services available included livery stables, hotels, 
cotton buyers, cotton warehouses, undertakers, and barbers.'7 Selma, 
Montgomery, and Mobile offered a wider range of specialized goods 
and services for the larger trade area which they served.** 


The dry goods stores usually employed milliners who actually 
made hats for the ladies.’® In the earlier part of the period most 
ladies’ and children’s garments were made from piece goods, which 
were sold in every general merchandise and dry goods store. Women 
dressmakers operated either in their homes or in public shops.” 
In the early twentieth century, however, ladies’ and children’s ready- 


11 See advertisements in weekly newspapers in the Black Belt coun- 
ties, 1880-1910. 

12 Alabama Beacon, January 4, 1878; Eutaw Whig and Observer, 
January 12, 1882; Marion Commonwealth, January 4, 1883, May 10, 1877. 

13 For a treatment of the Southern country store, see T. D. Clark, 
Pills, Petticoats, and Plows. The Southern Country Store, New York, 1944 

14 Alabama Gazetteer and Business Directory, 1884-85, Montgomery, 
Alabama, 1884, 856; Young and Cugee Business and Professional 
Directory of the Cities and Towns of Alabama, 1910-11, Atlanta, Georgia, 
1911, cited hereafter as Young’s Directory, 1910-11. 

15 Establishments which handled “all styles of candy,” chocolate, 
chewing gum, tobacco, cigars, soaps, hot coffee, hot chocolate, hot lemon- 
ade, hot tea, hot clam bouillon, cold drinks, ice cream, mackerel, molasses, 
lard, flour, and a general assortment of delicacies not ordinarily found 
in a grocery. Marion Commonwealth, May 10, 1877; Marion Sta 
January 9, 1884; Eutaw Whig and Observer, January 4, 1900. 

16 Generally operating in their own shops, independent of the stores. 

17 Alabama zetteer and Business Directory, 1884-85, passim; 
Marengo News Journal, June 13, 1874; Marion Standard, May 11, 1887; 
Alabama Beacon, January 6, 1885; Canebrake Herald, March 28, 1890; 
—n _ October 26, 1893; Eutaw Whig and Observer, Novem- 

r 12, ! 

18 Alabama Gazetteer and Business Directory, 1884-85, 597-604 

19 Alabama Beacon, October 16, 1880; Livingston Journal, April 16, 
ag Gencivate Herald, September 15, 1911; Marion Standard, April, 

20 Marion Standard, April 2, 1884. 
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to-wear became more and more commonly used.*4 Ready-made 
dothing for men and boys was available before ladies’ ready-to- 


wear became popular.”* 

One of the characteristic elements in the trade of that era was 
the “drummers” or traveling salesmen who went into the stores 
of the town and the country, offering the goods of their whole- 
sale houses to the retail merchants. Arriving by train, they would 
hire horses and buggies with which to call upon the country trade. 
Theirs was a hard life, but they were greatly appreciated by the 
merchants because they not only brought goods but news of the 
outside world.?* 

Many goods were sold by street vendors and peddlers of vari- 
ous sorts.2* There were vegetable vendors, egg peddlers, fat pine 
sellers, and native fruit dealers, who frequently had some unique 
way of presenting their wares to the public through song or chant.”® 
In Montgomery these were later replaced to a great extent by the 
curb market. Clock peddlers found an especially gullible market 
among the Negroes, who frequently mortgaged their future in 
order to own an attractive clock.** Merchants complained about 
how their business was hurt by peddlers and about the failure 
of officials to force them to have licenses.27_ Stove and Bible agents 
were reported “‘as thick as thieves” in Livingston in 1901.** Pic- 
turesque among the tradesmen of the late nineteenth century were 
the itinerant butchers, photographers, artists, scissors grinders, um- 
brella fixers, and piano tuners, to say nothing of gypsies, who were 
accused of plying a less honest trade. They pursued their work 
unmolested by city codes or health ordinances.”® 

Liquor was sold openly during most of the period. Not only 
was liquor sold in the saloons, but it was customary to send one’s 


21 Clark, Pills, Petticoats, and Plows, 202-203. 

22 Alabama Beacon, March 8, 1879. 

23 Clark, Pills, Petticoats, and Plows, 122; Canebrake Herald, Novem- 
ber 21, 1890; Linden Reporter, January 17, 1890; Union Springs Herald, 
September 27 1899; Alabama Beacon, August 28, 1880. 

24 Marengo News-Journal, December 9, 1882; Canebrake Herald, 
November 21, 1890. 

25 Mabel Farrior, “Folklore-Jingles,” MS in Federal Writers Project, 
Work Projects Administration (Alabama State Department of Archives). 

26 Greensboro Watchman, January 29, 1891. 

27 Greensboro Watchman, January 29, 1891. 

28 Sumpter Sun, November 21, 1901. 

29 Marion Commonwealth, December 16, 1875, December 14, 1876; 
Marion Standard, November 19, 1884; Marengo Messenger, December 
6, 1890; Demopolis Express, April 12, 1894. 
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liquor jug to the store to be filled.*° Lager beer retailed at two 
and a half cents per glass in Union Springs in 1884.** 

Most of the towns had their undertakers who baldly and in- 
delicately advertised their “latest improved Burial cases and 
caskets,” “new and full stock [coffins] of all sizes, and fine quali- 
ties,” or “one of the finest hearses in the State.” ‘Don’t fail to 
call on us and examine our stock.”** 

The most valued trade of all the week came on Saturday, when 
the Negroes from all the surrounding country came to town to shop 
and chat.** They generally brought the whole family, traveling in 
wagons into which chairs were sometimes placed, and which were 
pulled by mules, horses, or oxen. The trip constituted not only 
a shopping expedition but also a social occasion. The colored 
people met friends from a distance whom they could not other 
wise see, and the younger set got a chance to “court.” There was 
much gossiping, and sometimes a street entertainer who performed 
for the coins pitched on the ground at his feet. White people stayed 
off the streets on Saturday afternoon and gave over the sidewalks 
and stores to the Negroes. The Negro trade was welcome, although 
this might not be evident from the lack of courtesy and the disdain 
with which the white clerks served their dark customers.** 

In the fall, Saturday was not only “nigger” day but also cotton 
day. Cotton would be brought in early, and the planters would 
pay visits to the various brokers and buyers to get their bids. Negroes 
got what cash surpluses they were likely to have all year, and the 
stores were busy until late in the evening.*° 

Food stocks in the general merchandise stores were mostly 
limited to the staples: flour, cornmeal, lard, salt pork, sugar, salt, 
and coffee.** The town grocery stores, however, offered a far 
wider selection of foods than the general stores. Jarvis’ Corner in 
Eutaw advertised in 1880 oranges, lemons, bananas, cocoanuts, 
pineapples, Giltedged Kentucky butter, and New York cream 
cheese.*7 A Eutaw store in 1900 offered for sale mackerel, 
boneless cod, lobsters, shrimp, deviled crabs, and, in 1905, oysters at 


30 Forkland Progress, September 13, 1890. 

31 Union Springs Herald and Times, March 26, 1884. 

32 Marion Commonwealth, May 10, 1877; Linden Reporter, December 
23, 1887; Demopolis Express, April 18, 1895. 

33 Alabama Beacon, December 22, 1885, January 5, 1886. 

34 Alabama Beacon, January 1, 1876; Marion Standard, January 4, 
1892; Eutaw Whig and Observer, March 8, 1890. 

35 Marengo Messenger, December 6, 1890. 

36 See records of fourteen general merchandise stores in Alabama 
State Department of Archives, Montgomery, Alabama. 

37 Eutaw Whig and Observer, October 14, 1880. 
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seventy-five cents and one dollar per hundred.** Evans Brothers 
in Greensboro were selling in 1895 canned vegetables, soups, salmon, 

ed meats, and sardines.*® W.H. Howell's grocery store carried 
in 1881 pickled beef, sugar cured hams, eggs, deep sea mackerel, 
dried apples, sweet potatoes, Irish potatoes, cheese, macaroni, plain 
crackers, fancy crackers, rice, grits, and canned tomatoes.*° 

Most of the towns had meat markets that dealt in country pro- 
duce such as butter, eggs and poultry, as well as beeves, shoats, 
muttons, and kids.** It was the custom in Union Springs in the 
eighties to ring meat market bells to announce the presence of sale- 
able meats.‘ The Camden Home Ruler complained in 1883 that 
the town received beef only once or twice a week at irregular in- 
tervals, and then it cost ten cents to twelve and one-half cents per 

und.** 

In accordance with city ordinances, these markets generally 
slaughtered their animals outside the town limits,‘ though they 
sometimes complained of the inconvenience. The butchers of 
Demopolis objected that it was ‘pretty hard on them to go two miles 
and a half to kill a fifteen cent goat in fly time!’’*® Not all meats were 
locally slaughtered, since Philip Armour had an “immense” estab- 
lishment at Selma in 1893 for the distribution of meats.*® 

Montgomery tnaintained a public market house for meat, fish, 
poultry, game, vegetables, and other provisions.*’ The city code 
forbade competition from hucksters and others except licensed 
grocers during market hours.*® Milk analysis and inspection of 
meats and dairies were. begun in 1897.** 

It is likely that local services of various sorts and specialty services 
in particular were better developed than comparable small town 
services are today. There was less buying at distant city markets 
and more dependence on the local services because of circumscribed 


38 Ibid., March 8, 1900, November 2, 1905. 

39 Alabama Beacon, February 27, 1895. 

40 Marion Commonwealth, March 21, 1881. 

41 Alabama Beacon, March 3, 1882; Marengo News-Journal, December 
16, 1882; Union Springs Times, February 22, 1868. 

42 Union Springs Herald, oe 21, 1887. 

43 The Home Ruler, August 29, 1883. 

44 Minutes, Town of Marion, Alabama, 1916-1925 (City Hall, Marion, 
Alabama). 

45 Marengo News, Demopolis, April 23, 1891. 

46 B. F. Riley, Alabama As It Is, Montgomery, 1887, 1893. 

47 Code of Ordinances of the City Council of Montgomery with Char- 
ters, : a rae < ‘ame Alabama, 1879, 65, 82-84. 

49 yon By Message.. -John H. Clisby, Mayor of Montgomery... 
1898, Montgomery, Alabama, 1898, “Report of the City Physician 2 
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transportation facilities and the absence of modern machine-made 
products. A bakery in Union Springs in 1868,°° a traveling tailor 
from New Orleans in Livingston in 1898,°* a local one in Marion 
in 1885,°* dressmakers and seamstresses galore,®* boot and shoe. 
makers,°* and professional milliners**> were among the specialties 
practiced in the small towns®® which are not common there today. 
Numerous Jewish merchants were to be found not only in the 
larger towns but also in the small towns, villages, and communities, 
Names like Liepold, Ullman, Eliasberg,5’ Obendorf,5* and Gerst. 
man®*® were familiar in Selma, while the Mayers,®° Rosenbush, and 
Sam Stein®* in Demopolis, J. Cohen in Eutaw,** Tannenbaum Broth- 
ers and M. H. Levi in Livingston,** and J. Schiffman*® in Gainesville 
were prominent and respected as valuable citizens. Many others were 
to be found in the various towns of the Black Belt down to the days 
of the boll weevil and the World War. It may be significant that 
few Jewish names can be found in the Black Belt today; those that 


remain are mostly in the larger towns. 

There were hotels in all the towns and in some of the small 
communities. The limited transportation facilities gave reason for 
the patronage of small hotels that did not exist at a later period. 
Montgomery had seven hotels in 1895.6° The most famous of 
these was the Exchange, located on Court Square, favorite gathering 
spot for politicians and celebrities since 1848.°° Rooms might be 
had in 1885 for fifty cents, seventy-five cents, and a dollar at the 


50 Union Springs Times, February 22, 1868. 

51 Sumpter County Sun, January 6, 1898 

52 Marion Standard, January 7, 1885. 

53 Forkland Progress, September 13, 1890. 

54 Ibid., December 20, 1890. 
= 55 ‘ee Journal, April 16, 1880; Canebrake Herald, September 

» 1911. 

56 The term “small towns” is used here to mean such places a 
Livingston, Eutaw, Greensboro, Marion, Camden, Union Springs, Linden, 
Fort Deposit, York, and Demopolis. Places smaller than these are referred 
to as “communities,” “villages,” or “places.” The larger towns or cities 
in the area were Montgomery, Selma, Tuscaloosa, Mobile, Meridian, 
Mississippi, and Columbus, Georgia. 

57 Selma Morning Times, December 14, 1901. 

58 Alabama Baptist, October 27, 1881. 

59 Louis Gerstman Collection, in possession of Mrs. C. W. Wynn, 
Selma, Alabama. 

60 Demopolis Times, October 13, 1910. 

61 Jbid., October 11, 1906. 

62 Eutaw Mirror, November 27, 1895, 

63 Sumpter County Sun, August 19, 1897, October 13, 1898. 

64 J. Schiffman did an extensive advancing business in north Sumter 
County as evidenced by the record of his mortgages in the probate office. 

65 H. G. McCall, A Sketch, Historical and Statistical, of the City of 
a Montgomery, Alabama, 1885, 36-37. 

66 Jbid., 36-37. 
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National House nearer the passenger depot.*’ Selma had the St. 
James at the river landing, and later the Albert several blocks down 
the main street.** Guests were attracted to the small town hotels 
because of court business, merchandising business, mineral springs, 
and the difficulty of rapid travel from one town to another.*® 
Livingston attracted a great many visitors who came to drink the 
mineral water from its artesian or “bored well.”’7° 


The Horse and Buggy Business 


The pattern of business and industry that centered around 
horse-drawn transportation was so extensive as to resemble in many 
respects the web of business and industry that today clusters around 
the automobile. 

The buying and selling of animals was a large industry. Mont- 
gomery had stock sales of $300,000 in 1886. Four stables did a 
general sale business. Stock were brought there from the producing 
centers in Kentucky and Tennessee. Montgomery did a large busi- 
ness feeding stock that were brought in for distribution and taken 
by drovers through the country to the smaller markets of central 
Alabama."? 

Buggies, surries, and wagons constituted a very important portion 
of store trade throughout the section, and there were some carriage 


and wagon factories in the area.’* Harness, saddles, feed, and 
accessories of various sorts added greatly to the business of the day.”* 
Livery stables not only kept horse and buggy outfits for public hire, 
but also sold feed, horses, and equipment.’* Harness shops dealt 
in harness, whips, robes, saddles, blankets, and other horse equip- 


ment, and did repair work."® 
P GLENN N. Sisk 


Georgia Institute of Technology 
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Church-State Relationships in Education in Illinois. By Daniel W. Kucera, 
O.S.B., The Catholic University of America Press, Washington, D. C, 


1955. 


This investigation, one in a series of such studies on the state level, 
is the first of its kind to trace the development of church-state relationships 
in education in a mid-western state. The choice of Illinois is the more 
felicitous because of the importance of the 1948 McCollum decision against 
the Champaign Board of Education over the use of public school premises 
during released-time religious instruction. This decision represented a high- 
water mark in the secularization of the public schools and a consummation 
hardly wished for by the Yankee proponents of the common school system 
a century earlier. 

The author does a workman-like job, on the whole, in depicting the 
chain of events by which this transformation came about. This included 
the school law of 1855, which erected the public school as a Protestant 
school, a means for the furtherance of Protestant-Christian schools and, an 
effective answer, it was hoped, to the Catholic parochial school. Thus, 
nativism must be accounted as entering into this legislation and its far- 
reaching results. By 1870 all denominational schools were constitutionally 
barred from receiving any public funds. As the boasted nonsectarianism 
of this public school gave ground to a growing secularism, more stress was 
placed on Bible reading and prayers in such schools, another unhappy com- 
promise which brought on even more debate and criticism. By this time 
criticism of the extension of public education, even by Protestants, was 
fiercely resented. 

Matters came to another climax in the 1890's over the Edwards Law 
on compulsory school attendance. Lutherans and Catholics, both with 
parochial schools, objected to this law because, they argued, it gave too 
much power over their schools to the local public school boards. 

Now a political issue, the measure espoused by the Republicans and 
attacked by Democrats was repealed as the Democrats were given a majority. 
Bible reading, in turn, was ruled out by the Illinois Supreme Court in 1910 
as an act of worship contrary to the non-sectarian nature of the public schools; 
though in 1917 the same Court allowed the use of public funds for dependent 
children in sectarian charity institutions. 

The Illinois courts again blocked the secularists in the earlier stages 
of the McCollum case by distinguishing between aiding religion generally 
and a religious group particularly over the question of released-time religious 
instruction on a voluntary basis in public school buildings. The reversal 
of this decision by the U. S. Supreme Court took this matter beyond the 
state level but only to increase confusion in the whole forty-eight states. 
At this juncture, in addition to citing the dissenting opinion of Justice Reed 
in the McCollum case, a bit more attention to critics of the decision, ¢.g., 
Hartnett, O'Neil, et al., might well have been in order. The author, right- 
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fully enough, it seems, considers the U. S. Supreme Court ruling in the 
Zorach Case in New York City a partial redemption of the confusion pre- 
cipitated in the McCollum case. There religious instruction off public 
school premises was considered within the meaning of the First Amendment. 
Needless to say, the battle is hardly over. Father Kucera’s work calmly 
sheds much-needed light in an area where heat has been at more of a 
premium. Witness again the attacks upon parochial schools as divisive, an 
attack which they underwent in the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
That such attacks are largely diversionary tactics to pull attention away from 
a more profound struggle for the control of public education seems to be 
well contended and documented in this study. ‘The separation of church 
and state has all too frequently been used in this connection as a battle 
cry of vested interests rather than a solid principle of American life.” In 
this regard some inclusion of the inroads of John Dewey's experimentalism 
in American education as offering a secular religion, complete with creed, 
code and cult, seems indicated to round out the legislative and judicial 
account of the evolution of a state school system as we know it today in 
Illinois. 
JOHN WOZNIAK 


Loyola University, Chicago 


The Socialist Party of America, A History. By David A. Shannon. New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1955. Pp. xi, 320. $4.50. 


At first, this book struck the reviewer as a rather remarkable evaluation 
in popular form of something which those of the older generation can 
remember having caused excitement and some worry back at the turn of the 
century, and something which grew more disturbing until World War I 
and then was forgotten in the late thirties, that is, the Socialist Party. It 
was not until the bibliographical essay and the notes, which are hidden 
away at the end of the volume, were studied that it became evident that the 
smoothly flowing text was the result of a wide amount of research. State- 
ments which had seemed to be generalizations without sufficient evidence 
are shown by this apparatus to be based on a rather satisfactory foundation. 


Although the preface (page 14) states the purpose of the book: ‘to 
describe the Socialist rise and decline, to narrate the significant events in 
the party's history,” (emphasis added), the reader may wonder at first why 
$0 little is said about the reasons which impelled the socialists to be what 
they were. He gets the answer on page 258, where Mr. Shannon says, 
We are concerned with Socialist politics not Socialist theory.” That seems 
to explain why the book merely interests itself with how the party of 
Eugene V. Debs, Morris Helquist, Victor Berger and Norman Thomas 
elected national and state legislators and installed municipal administrations, 
and why it does not emphasize what the basic principles of socialism were. 


_ The author considers socialism as a political party, dead today, and 
diagnoses its death as caused by “the New Deal and internal factionalism 
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(page 235).” There always was factionalism in the party even in its hey. 
day. The real meaning of this diagnosis seems to be that the enthusiastic 
element of the Socialist Party became Communist after World War I (Cf. 
Chapter VIII, ——, pages 166 and 167), and the more conservative 
group couldn’t find much to advocate beyond the reforms of F.DR 
Hence as a party socialism had no reason for existence. Back in 1901, when 
the party had its first formal convention, the unfamiliar Marxian jargon 
which the leaders used attracted followers with the lure which is ever 
present as one ventures into the unknown. Today after the western world 
has witnessed the Soviet enslavement which follows upon such an adventure, 
there seems no need to attempt to resuscitate a party which distinguished 
itself from Marxian Communists only by the use of another name. The 
book ends with a thought provoking analysis of the conflict between 
American traditions and Marxism. The index is short but adequate for 


this type of a book. 
RAPHAEL N. HAMILTON 


Marquette University 


American Political Thought. By Alan Pendleton Grimes. New York, 
Henry Holt and Company, 1955. Pp. 500. $6.00. 


This work in American political theory is brief, scholarly and readable. 
The author presents the leading political theorists within their times and 


essays their contributions. With considerable ability he links one with the 
other in terms of influence, comparison and dissent. This gives the study 
a unity which it would not possess were it merely a chronological collection 
of writings on the state. 

Although Professor Grimes is concerned primarily with American po- 
litical thought, he devotes some sixty odd pages of discussion to ‘The Rise 
of Protestanism” and “Puritan Political Thought.” These chapters could 
easily have been tailored. They are ragged, sketchy and show evidences 
of hurrying on to the main work. Similarly, the concluding two chapters, 
“Modern Anti-Democratic Thought” and “Pragmatic Liberalism,” ate 
ragged and cursory and are impatient to conclude the work. 

Professor Grimes book is not strictly political theory; in fact, it 
more of a work on political economy. Major writers (and some not 9 
major) in economics, history, sociology and philosophy are treated along 
with the writers on politics. The measurement for their inclusion is theit 
contribution to political theory. Thus considerable space is accorded sod- 
ologists like George Fitzhugh and William Graham Sumner, economists 
like Henry George and Thorstein Veblem, historians like George Bancroft 
and Charles Beard and philosophers like William James and John Dewey. 

Mention must also be made, too, of the extended treatment the 
“Utopians” receive beginning with Robert Owen and ending with Edward 
Bellamy; the philosophical arnachists like David Thoreau; and the littera: 
teurs like Emerson and Whitman. 
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By contrast there are some significant omissions. Thus, Lincoln is 
“covered” in only four pages; no mention is made, let alone discussed, 
of Brownson’s “The American Republic’; the politics and the constitu- 
tionalism of the post Civil-War is neglected; President Theodore Roosevelt 
is not given more than a line in any one place; Henry Clay cannot even 
be found in the index and aside from a discussion of the Puritan Theocracy 
in Boston, there is no discussion of Church and State under the First Amend- 
ment. 

No mention is made, direct or indirect, of Catholic political theorists. 
St. Thomas is mentioned in one line and Orestes Brownson is called a 
Catholic, but that is all. This is unfortunate since the record of Catholic 
influence of American political institutions is available and impressive. 

Professor Grimes, it seems to this reviewer, leans too heavily on Hobbes 
and Locke. Practically every writer is categorized either an Hobbesian (like 
Hamilton who believed in a strong state which emphasized order) or 
Lockean (like Jefferson who believed in a weaker state which emphasized 
liberty). There is, however, a third position which avoids the totalitar- 
ianism of Hobbes and the contractualism of Locke. That position, stated 
briefly, is that neither the Hobbesian (all powerful state) nor the Lockean 
(all powerful people) is the source of all authority. All authority comes 
from God, which is entrusted to the people for their designation. This 
theory is not only moderate and sane but democratic and Catholic. 

These dissents aside, Professor Grime’s survey is a well-done, amply 
documented textbook on American political thought. 


JosEePH F, MENEZ 


Loyola University, Chicago 


The Cabildo in Peru Under the Hapsburgs. By John Preston Moore. Duke 
University Press, Durham, N. C., 1954. Pp. viii, 309. Illustrated. $6.00. 


Most venerable among the institutions brought by Europeans to the 
American colonies was the town council, and most significant among the 
elderly buildings in each a from Quebec to Chiloé is a town 
hall, an hétel de ville, a cabildo frowning upon a public square. This fea- 
ture of urban life, whether a shack or a massive edifice, is now quite accepted 
and too commonplace to attract more than the passing attention of citizens. 
Yet it has = been worthy of special study as an institution foreshadowing 
democracy and having within itself the seeds of the new forms of American 
governments. Specifically, the Spanish secular cabildo in the New World, 
has long needed an intelligent appraisal. This Professor Moore has done 
and has done well in the book under review. 

Viewing the mass of source materials on his subject Professor Moore 
was forced to limit the extent of his book and to indicate the exact coverage 
in the sub-title: “A Study in the Origins and Powers of the Town Council 
in the Viceroyalty of Peru 1530-1700." As a background of the estab- 
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lishment of the powers of the magistrates in Peru there is an introd 
chapter on the rise of the cabildo’s power in Spain, particularly in the 
Castilian province of Andalusia. The second chapter explains how the 
newly united Kingdom of Spain was forced to establish a policy for over. 
seas administration when it took possession of the Canary Islands. Isabella 
granted liberal privileges to the town council of Las Palmas, thus forming 
a pattern which was gradually extended and evolved in the Americas. 

The body of the book is well organized in the next fifteen chapters, 
In these illuminating pages there are descriptions of the planning of the 
American municipality, the rights of its magistrates, their duties and 
privileges, the changing system of elections, the functions of the loal 
officials, the open cabildo, the powers of defence of the municipality, the 
methods of granting land to settlers, to towns and to Indians, the finances, 
the local trade and business regulations, social welfare, education, fiestas, 
the conflicts between the secular cabildo and the ecclesiastical, the separate 
Indian towns, and the ultimate discontent of the citizens as the crown 
policy of administration became more and more absolutist. The cabildo 
played its great part in the organization of colonial society but was stopped 
short of its goal of local autonomy by the decadent monarchy. The Pook 
is clear and pleasant reading, the product of wide research and matured 
thought. 


JEROME V. JACOBSEN 


Loyola University, Chicago 
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Notes and Comments 


Copy of a Letter of the King of Portugal Sent to the King of 
Castile Concerning the Voyage and Success of India, translated by 
Sergio J. Pacifici, a publication from the James Ford Bell Collection 
in the University of Minnesota Library, was published in 1955 by 
The University of Minnesota Press and in Great Britain, India and 
Pakistan. This book of twenty-four pages, “in Linotype Janson on 
Corinthia text was designed by Jane McCarthy of the University of 
Minnesota Press,” and printed by the Lund Press of Minneapolis 
with binding by the A. J. Dahl Company. The format is a highly 
artistic accomplishment and any collector of fine prints will be happy 
to pay the five dollars for one of the thousand copies extant. 

The rare item, one of four copies in the world, is the “letter” 
said to have been written by the Portuguese king, which appeared 
in Italian in Rome on October 28, 1505, as a news account of the 
first four voyages made under the auspices of Portugal to India. 
As such it has value as a contemporary opinion of the dangers and 
glories of the long water route to the much sought East. Mr. 
Pacifici’s translation is smooth and accurate. He does not attempt 
an edition of the news letter, probably in view of the critical studies 
of the late William B. Greenlee on Cabral and the detailed accounts 
of the other navigations made by Portuguese and British scholars. 
Others may discover the authorship of the letter in due time, but 
it is important to have this welcome book as a document among the 
many that throw light upon a great turning point of history. 


* * %* * 


A Bibliography of Father Richard’s Press in Detroit, by A. H. 
Greenly, was published at the end of last year by William L. 
Clements Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Mr. Greenly’s introduc- 
tion has a brief sketch of the life of Father Gabriel Richard (1767- 
1832), the Sulpician who left France to become a missionary in 
Illinois and later a well known pastor in Detroit. Mention is made 
of his incumbency as the first vice-president of what is now the 
University of Michigan and of his election to be a Representative 
in Congress from Michigan Territory. Stress is laid, however, on 
the products of the press which Richard purchased and had set up 
in Detroit in 1809. Painstaking research and editorial work mark 
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this presentation in forty-eight pages of fifty-two items printed dur. 
ing the short span of life of the Richard Press. The calendaring 
of each items and the translations are well done. The artistic print. 
ing “in Bembo type on Arches paper by The Stinehour Press, Lune. 
burg, Vermont,” should merit an award. The price of each of the 
two hundred copies for sale is five dollars. 


* * * * 


In the early part of this decade there was quite some talk about 
the statements made in several publications to the effect that Father 
Marquette, the Jesuit explorer and missionary, was not a priest, 
Several articles appeared here and in Canada, one in MID-AMERICA, 
with documentary evidence showing what all historians have be 
lieved without question, that Marquette had been ordained. The 
two prime instigators of the defamation of Marquette continued their 
argumentation. Letters came to the editor of MiD-AMERICA begging 
him to do something to stop the nonsensical statements. We refused 
to prove further what had already been amply proven. 

Father Ernest J. Burrus, S.J., one of the staff historians of the 
Jesuit Historical Institute in Rome, having the wealth of the Jesuit 
archives at his disposal, decided to end the matter by offering com- 
plete proofs of Marquette’s priesthood from the French, Roman, and 
Canadian documents. The result is an article, “Father Jacques 
Marguette, S.J. His Priesthood in the Light of the Roman Archives,” 
published in the October, 1955, The Catholic Historical Review. The 
findings leave no room for doubt about Marquette’s status as a 
priest, except the extreme improbability that the bishop who or 
dained him in Canada did not have the required intention of 
ordaining him. Staying strictly to his purpose of using the Roman 
archives, Father Burrus makes no mention of earlier articles appeat- 
ing in Canadian historical periodicals and in MiD-AMERICA with docu- 
mentary photostats proving the same point. 


* * * * 


“The Great Debate on Charter Reform,” is a thoughtful article 
by John Logue in Thought, Autumn, 1955. Article 109 of the 
Charter of the United Nations makes it possible to review and 
amend the Charter and the point is on the agenda for the present 
Tenth General Assembly. There have been hundreds of suggested 
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amendments, many with respect to the veto powers in general and 
in particular. Mr. Logue gives the pro and contra arguments of the 

estion, touching the major issues and indicating the complexity 
of the problems. Ultimately, the authority of the United Nations 
must be established if it is to act in a legislative, executive and 
judicial capacity. Debates will go on, interpretations will be made, 
amendments will be proposed, but to what effect if authority behind 
the law is lacking? 


* * * * 


“The Political Uses of Anti-Catholicism: Michigan and Wisconsin, 
1890-1894,” by Donald L. Kinzer, appeared in Michigan History, 
September, 1955. This article reveals how the American Protective 
Association, the APA, united in Michigan after the election of 1890, 
returned a Democrat majority and by anti-Catholic propaganda 
served the Republicans for their victory in 1892. Wisconsin, an- 
other normally Republican state, went Democrat in 1890 and 1892, 
because of the Lutheran and Catholic opposition to the Bennett 
compulsory school attendance law, which required the use of English 
in all schools. Here, APAism split both parties by 1894, before 
it gradually was repudiated as a treacherous bogeyman in any camp. 
It is to be noted that Mr. Kinzer wrote his doctoral dissertation 
in 1954 on “The American Protective Association: a Study of Anti- 
Catholicism,”” at the University of Washington, and that Alvin P. 
Stauffer wrote his doctoral dissertation, ‘Anti-Catholicism in Ameri- 
can Politics, 1865-1900,” in 1933 at Harvard. Both of these studies 
unfortunately are not yet published. 


* * * * 


James C. Malin, of the Department of History of the University 
of Kansas, has just brought out and is distributing privately another 
of his lithoprinted volumes as a preparation for the continuation of 
his Grassland Historical Studies. This one in 436 pages is The 
Contriving Brain and the Skillful Hand. “This book,” Professor 
Malin says, “is peopled largely by obscure individuals, largely by 
those who have been ignored by historians, or at most only casually 
and inadequately recognized,” and he goes on to say, “If one is to 
know truly the United States of the nineteenth century, he must 
ignore largely what is found in the histories, whether general, po- 
litical, economic, intellectual, or literary, and search out these for- 
gotten men and women, the common folk who were engrossed in 
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doing their own job to the best of their ability without the spotlight 
of publicity.” Now these will likely be “fighting words” to his 
torians. But the author goes on to give the philosophy of the 
century, the most influential of the modern scienists, or contriving 
brains, the false bases of the philosophies of Condorcet, Priestly, 
Godwin, and Malthus; then there are the men who built our mechan. 
ical power and the “science of efficiency.” Emerging is an his 
toriography of rather amazing scope and critical acumen. It would 
take too long to describe the elaborate topical break-down in the 
table of contents and to list even some of the many forgotten writers. 
If an index had been compiled it would have added many pages to 
the volume. 





